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The School and the Community.* 
By Ossian H. Lane. 


The proudest educational achievement of the nine- 
teenth century is, no doubt, the establishment of the 
free common school as the chief agency for the educa- 
tion of the people. It represents, mereover, the most 
beneficent and most strikingly characteristic of America’s 
contributions to civilization and is a monument of the 
practical recognition of the dependence of the common 
good upon education. The foundations upon which it is 
built are the eternal principles of kumanity and universal 
brotherhood. 

We have only just begun to appreciate the sublime 
significance of its conception. Vistas and vistas of infi- 
nite possibilities open before us when we contemplate 
the scope and logical outcome of the endeavors already 
made under its auspices. 


Equalizing Educational Opportunities, 


As the expression of a people’s faith in education and 
its detzrmination to secure to every one, whatever his 
social or economic condition, the advantages of a syste- 
matic elementary education, the American common 
school stands unequaled. To begin with, attendance is 
free to all; the text-books and other necessary working 
tools are generally furnished gratuitously, as they should 
be in an enlightened democracy. In a few states cloth- 
ing is supplied to poor children. Free baths have been 
introduced in some city schools. These things show 
that sociological ingenuity is at work on the problem of 
still further equalizing the opportunities of preparation 
fur the struggle of existence. 


Adjusting Differences. 


But great as is the progress that has been made, much 
remains to be done. Thus time would seem to be ripe for 
the provision of free breakfasts in districts where poverty 
reigns and prevents children from getting the one equip- 
ment necessary to rise above the misery of their sur- 
roundings. As long as there are pupils too hungry to be 
able to obtain the full benefit of the training and instruc- 
tion offered at school, society fails to fully meet its 
obligations toward thesubmerged and is wronging itself. 
For education can no more do its full work on an empty 
stomach than music on a toothache. The money spent 
on it is to a large extent wasted. Moreover, the unfed 
and underfed and malfed are apt to be the prey of dread 
diseases and scatter contagion abroad. The money re- 
quired for feeding needy, hungry school children could 
be saved in a score of years from the expense for prisons 
and hospitals. 

Remove Fetters. 


The chief reason for the advocacy of constant effort 
toward closer adjustment of differences in the educational 
opportunities most essential as a preparation for earning 
an honest livelihood, is given in the fundamental law of 
democracy, the golden rule. Wewantall children to get 
a fair start. Wewantalito enter life’s race unfettered. 





*Part I of an address on ‘‘ The Common School as a Social 
Center.” 


This wish must develop and deeren into a sacred duty, 
and that it will do in the new century which has dawned 
upon us. 


Compulsory Laws in a Democracy. 


Along with the removal of the main obstacles to uni- 
versal participation in the privileges of a good education, 
society has established laws making attendance at school 
compulsory for young people, generally between the ages 
of eight and fourteen or sixteen. This is asit should be. 
The safety and preservation of the republic depend upon 
the enlightenment of its citizens and the development of 
their social instincts to willing co-operation with their 
fellows in the promotion of the general welfare. The ex- 
perience of humanity has proved this truth, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, and the American people ‘have evinced 
their determination to abide by its logical consequences 
both in the provision of organized systems of free schools 
and in the enactment of legislation in two-thirds of all 
the states and territories requiring children to attend 
school for a specified period of years. The laws regula- 
ting the employment of children in wage-earning pur- 
suits are also indications of the popular insistence 
upon the proper education of the young so as to give 
them a fair start in life and to become self-supporting 
and intelligent participators in the social and political 
affairs of their community and their country. 


A Non-Seciarian Institution. 


Greater, however, than generous provision for the free 
education of the people is the watchful conservation of 
the unsectarian character of the common schoois. It 
took more than four centuries of progressive evolution 
under the relentless fire of opposing forces to establish 
the pivotal idea upon which the secularization turns, and 
another fifty years to free its practical application from 
extremisms. If we are not yet in full possession of its 
most large-hearted interpretation, we have at least rea- 
son to be thankful for a fair fruition of its primary 
blessings. 


Universal Education in Common Schools. 


The final adoption of the principal of universal educa- 
tion in common—and that means of necessity, non-sec- 
tarian,—schools free to all, is largely the fruition of 
Horace Mann’s heroic advocacy. His inspired zeal made 
the idea an essential part of the national creed. The full 
import of it, could not, however, begin to assert itself 
until after the emancipation of the slaves. 


Social integration Centers, 


To-day we are on the crest of a wave that will carry us 
into fuller possession of its meaning than the world has 
ever known before. The evening schools, parents’ meet- 
ings, free public lectures, libraries and reading rooms, 
established under the auspices of the common school sys- 
tem, are the expression of new convictions and aspira- 
tions, which the people are striving to realize, perhaps 
unwittingly, but nevertheless consistently and deter- 
minedly. Briefly stated, the ideal is to make the com- 
mon schools the social integration centers of the United 
States. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Rural School Problem. 


By FLORENCE BURLINGAME, Minnesota. 
(Continued from last week.) 


In better weather and where the country around offers 
attractions school excursions may occupy many noonings. 
Trips for flowers, hill-climbing expeditions, trips to the 
lake or river, picnics in the woods, all contribute to the 
common pleasure, all serve to strengthen the social feel- 
ings and to cultivate the social sympathies, while at the 
same time they contribute largely to the intellectual wel- 
fare of the pupils. 


Co-operation for Gommon Welfare. 


But perhaps the most powerful means for rousing and 
fostering the spirit of friendliness, good-fellowship, and 
mutual helpfulness so desirable, both on the playground 
and in the school-room, is to be found in the third phase 
of this subject, that of co-operation in common duties 
and in labors for the-common good. This is the most 
material and tangible phase of social co-operation. It 
comes within the comprehension and conscious ability of 
the youngest or dullest pupil. The purpose in sweeping 
and dusting the room, in tidying up the yard, in bringing 
water from the well or spring, in splitting wood, bringing 
coal, and making fires, is seen and acknowledged by all; 
each can help to some degree in the work, and in so help- 
ing cannot avoid a certain community of thought and 
feeling with his fellow-workers, which works toward mu- 
tual confidence and respect. And such labors belong nat- 
urally to the life of the rural school. In nine cases out 
of ten no provision is made for the necessary janitor 
work of the school, beyond, perhaps, that of starting the 
morning fires in the coldest weather. All else is left 
unprovided .for, and if the pupils do not assume their 
share of both work and responsibility the burden may 
easily beceme too great for the already over-burdened 
teacher. Noris it kindness to the pupils for the teacher 
to take all the work and responsibility upon herself. 
While the chief responsibility should, of course, be hers, 
while she should always bear her fair share of the work 
in proportion to her time and strength, yet the pupils 
should feel that they also have duties and responsibilities 
in the same proportion. If the teacher and the older 
girls sweep the room, the younger ones should clean the 
blackboards and dust the desks, the boys should see that 
water pail and coal-scuttle are kept full and kindlings pre- 
pared. Ready at any moment herself to do anything 
which the material comfort of the school may re- 
quire, the teacher should cultivate the same spirit in the 
pupils, partly for her own benefit but far more for theirs. 

It is natural to take pride in and to feel respect for 
the product of one’s own efforts and industry. The pupils 
pils who have swept the floor with care are less apt to come 
in from play with uncleaned shoes ; he who has carefully 
dusted maps, shelves, and boards is less apt wantonly to 
The merry crowd who 
have cleaned up the yard till not a leaf or twig or chip 
can be seen and celebrated their achievement by a huge 
bonfire of the rubbish will be far less apt to scatter pa- 
pers promiscuously in yard or school-room; and when 
there is friendly rivalry as to who shall keep his desk 
scrubbed whitest and cleanest there will be less tendency 
toward the defacement of desks and building by pencil, 
chalk, or knife. 

Respect for Others’ Property. 

The habit of respect for public or common property is 
a most necessary and important one to inculcate in all 
schools, but from the circumstances of his environment 
one peculiarly difficult of formation by the country boy. 
So much property of wood and field and lake and river 
lies all about him, ownerless, or which may be treated as 
ownerless, and which he is in the habit of treating on the 
principle that, 

They may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can. 
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He hunts, he fishes, he goes berrying and nutting, and 
with no idea of trespass he literally reaps where he has 
not sown, and gathers where he has not strewed. And 
he finds it only too easy and natural to extend this free- 
dom of “ gathering” to other spheres of action. He robs 
a melon patch or an orchard with as little compunction 
or consciousness of wrong-doing as he shoots a rabbit or 
plucks a cluster of wild grapes in the fence corner; and 
he carves his desk, whittles the fences, and defaces the 
walls in the same naive manner, and in the same spirit in 
which he shoots robins and wrens, plunders nests, or 
breaks the branches of the fruit trees to come more read- 
ily at the fruit. 

Little of the mischief done by school children can be 
taken to show wickedness or depravity. It is, in nine 
cases out of ten, a symptom of thoughtlessness or sheer 
ignorance. The idea of personal responsibility for pub- 
lic property has never presented itself to their minds. 
Now in no better way can a pupil be trained to respect 
common and public property than by gaining for himself 
a personal interest in it, which interest he demands that 
others shall also respect. When the school grounds, 
buildings, furnishings, and equipment represent to him 
his own care, work, and interests, the tendency to care- 
less or wanton destruction or defacement has received a 
most important check and a great step has been taken 
toward the formation of right habit in regard to public 
property. 

Common Efforts for Common Interests. 

Moreover, this community of interest in providing for 
the common welfare should be carried further than that 
of mere janitor work about the house and grounds. No 
school is ever so well equipped that sundry small addi- 
tions are not desirable and often even imperative. Ex- 
tra books are wanted, pictures are desired, apparatus for 
experiments, boxes for flowers, cases for specimens, cages 
for animals and insects, a dozen things may seem almost 
necessary which the school board, however liberal, may 
naturally hesitate to supply. Even wash basins and tow- 
els itd be regarded as useless school furniture by the 
board. 

Nowin these prosperous times and in our thrifty, well- 
to-do communities there is neither injustice nor hardship 
in asking that the pupils co-operate in providing these 
things for the common welfare. If the teacher plans the 
specimen cases and flower-boxes let the pupils furnish 
tools and materials, as well as the actual work of sawing 
and nailing. If the wash basin must be furnished by the 
teacher let the pupils bring each his own towel. If the 
teacher buys or makes a hectogravh that copies of orig- 
inal lessons or of lessons from books, of which there are 
but single copies available, may be multiplied, then let 
the pupils furnish the paper for the copies, as well as 
share in the work of printing and folding. If pictures 
for the walls and books for the library seem a necessity, 
let the money for their purchase be earned and contrib- 
uted by the pupils, rather than begged from their par- 
ents or donated by the teacher. It is a mistake for the 
teacher to provide for all the small wants and needs of 
the school. Such providing is a duty of the school as a 
whole, of the pupils no less than of the district, and the 
wise teacher will not deprive them of the pleasure and 
interest which come from the fulfilment of that duty any 
more than she will take upon herself the burden of an 
expense which her limited salary will scarcely warrant. 

Only a few words need be said here about the formal 
school entertainment or exhibition. Whether gotten up 
as a means of raising money for some desired end, or for 
purely social purposes, it plays an important part in the 
social life of the community. It may be of many kinds, 
from the simple spelling-match to the elaborate “dra- 
matic entertainment ;” it may be concert or Christmas 
tree, exhibit of school work or “last day” exercises, but 
whatever form it takes the teacher should see that every- 
thing is planned in accordance with the dictates of good 
taste, and carried out in the spirit of friendly co-opera- 
tion. Nothing low or vulgar and no silly jokes should 
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be allowed on the plea that “it isfunny” or “it will 

amuse the crowd” and no hard feeling or jealousies should 

arise over the parts assigned. Only when this is done is 

the school entertainment a real benefit to the school or 

the community. : 
The Teacher’s Influence Generally. 


Much has been said already about the teacher’s social 
prominence and importance. This expression must not 
be misunderstood. Social prominence does not mean 
necessarily social pre-eminence. The teacher is not, be- 
cause of her office, alone invested with any of that “ di- 
vinity which doth hedge aking.” On the contrary no 
community is so unconscieusly and absolutely democratic 
in a social sense as those of our country districts. Every 
pupil regards himself as quite the peer of the teacher in 
everything except “learning” and no restraints of pro- 
priety or convention exist to prevent him from expressing 
openly and freely any opinion concerning her which he 
may form, while theignorance and immaturity of most of 
the pupils necessarily disposes them to an unfavorable 
opinion of such things as are at variance with their ex- 
perience. This applies in a measure to the elders of the 
community also. Publicity, prominence, the teacher has, 
in virtue of her office. Approval, influence, she wins only 
by adaptation of herself,—not merely her class-room 
teaching—to the needs and aims of the school and the 
community, by proven superiority in planning and work- 
ing for the purposes and aims they hold in common. 
Let her convince people that she surpasses them in de- 
votion to the good of the pupils and in wisdom in 
planning and working for this good, and her influence in 
educational matters becomes supreme. Then can she 
advocate changes, reforms, innovations, and her words 
will carry weight and will be accorded respectful consid- 
eration exactly in proportion to the extent to which she 
has proven herself master of the present situation. 

The matter of what can be done to remove the hard- 
ships imposed upon the country pupil by long distances 
to be traversed cannot be discussed here at any length. 
Nor is there need as the matter is already prominently 
before the public and being taken under earnest consid- 


The Forge-Room of the Kansas City Manual Training High School. 
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eration by many educational and legislative bodies. Free 
transportation has many advantages and many advocates. 
Some schools which have not yet been brought to the 
point of adopting free transportation have provided barns 
where the teams of those who come from a distance can be 
sheltered during the day. This helps the matter only 
during the winter months, when a team and the large boy 
to drive it can be spared from the farm work. Such a team 
and driver will often, however, serve a dozen pupils living 
along the same road. The bicycle has proven a help in 
some cases, but fails in time of greatest need, in cold or 
stormy weather. The teacher can only suggest what seems 
to her most likely to solve the problem in that particular 
case, and lend her influence to whatever device may be 
adopted. The final solution must wait the general ad- 
vancement and prosperity of the country, the consequent 
improvement of country roads, the spread of advanced 
ideas, and the development of public sentiment. 


The Iowa Plan for School Libraries. 

No state has gone further than Iowa in popularizing 
good literature. Under the law passed in 1899 the pub- 
lic schools are establishing libraries at the rate of one 
hundred a day. It is certain that within a short time 
every school in the state will possess a good working li- 
brary, the books from which will circulate not only 
among the children but among their elders. 

The method by which this is being accomplished is as 
follows: Each school board is empowered to lay an as- 
sessment of from-five to fifteen cents per pupil yearly to 
buy books and otherwise to maintain school libraries. 
While boards are in no wise limited in the choice of 
books, desirable lists for reference and pamphlets of in- 
struction regarding the management and conduct of li- 
braries are constantly being sent out. 

Thus far the idea has encountered only the warmest 
enthusiasm. Payment of the maximum assessment 
seems to be the rule thruout the state. In one town 
over $800 has been raised outside the assessment. The 
people appear to realize that good literature is less of a 
luxury than a necessity. 





See article on page 16. 
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Columbian, the United States National, and the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History of New York, exhibit 
groups of animals disposed in characteristic and lifelike 
positions, and among natural environments. These 
elaborate groups, composed of the mounted skins of 
males and females of various ages, with their young, of 
the species selected, are veritable triumphs of the tax- 
idermists’ art, but, while striking and artistic, they are 
of little aid to the student of anatomy, who bases his 
science, not upon external characteristics, but on in- 
ternal and hidden structures. 
The Basis of Anatomical Study. 


The skeleton is the foundation of the classification of 
vertebrates, as well as of their general anatomy. But 
skeletons are almost invariably mounted singly and in 
stiff conventional postures, the quadrupeds standing on 
all four feet and looking straight ahead, like cavalry 
horses on inspection. 

In Mr. Ward’s group, however, each animal is in a 
position as far as possible removed from the common- 
place. His horse rears and swerves, striking out with 
both front feet like one of Remington’s bucking bronchos ; 
his dog, caught on the verge of a mighty leap, seems 
instinct with canine courage, while the bear with widely 
opened jaws and terrible claws extended is the personifi- 
cation of ferocity. 

The horse, dog, and bear are all standing on their hind 
legs, but each in a manner peculiarly his own and char- 
acteristic of the species. The rider, sitting his horse 
confidently in the American fashion, might serve as a 
model of horsemanship. A single slender standard 
serves to hold each animal securely in its strenuous 
poise. 

A representative of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL recently 
called on Mr. Ward at his laboratories in Rochester, 
where, surrounded by skeletons in various stages of com- 
pletion, anatomical models, curious reptiles peering from 
rows of glass jars, dissections, antlered skulls, and long 
work tables, littered with tools and instruments, the 
nimble-handed workman was bringing order and design 
out of confused piles of human bones. 


An Interview with the Osteologist. 


Speaking of the technical aspect of his group, Mr. 
Ward said: “Such a piece requires constant study as 


it progresses. One must familiarize one’s self with his 
subjects ; their bones, muscular movements, peculiarities 
of posture, methods of locomotion, of fighting, etc,. 
must be thoroly mastered. And, paradoxical as it may 
appear, the commoner the species, the more care is re- 
quired in mounting either skin or skeleton. The tax- 
idermist will mount a lion or tiger with confidence, while 
the horse fills him with misgivings. In the former in- 
stance, few persons feel competent to criticise the result, 
but given a horse and everyone with eyes is eager to 
point out defects. 

“ Anatomical details and characteristic postures must 
be studied from nature. For the latter, nothing can 
rival instantaneous photography. A drawing is an im- 
perfect record of what one man sees, but a photograph 
has no ‘personal equation.’ Of course, the skeleton 
requires more study than the living animal, as the bones 
conform to the external contours at only a few points. 

“Previous to undertaking this work, I had mounted a 
human skeleton poised on one foot and leading a horse, 
for the United States National Museum; a kneeling 
human skeleton, and examples of all the classes and 
nearly all the orders of vertebrates from a whale to an 
ornithorynchus, including several hundred human skele- 
tons of various races. 

“The first step toward the group was a preliminary 
sketch of a horse and rider, to which Dr. Cary promptly 
suggested the addition of the dog and bear. Young 
adult animals were secured and skeletonized and made 
ready for mounting. In the meantime, my photographer 
secured excellent instantaneous views of the living 
animals in action. A tame bear was found at a summer 
hotel near by; Mr. Baldwin, the famous horse trainer, 
kindly permitted us to take several views of his large 
Kentucky mare while in the act of rearing. Photo- 
graphs were also taken of the dead bear, supported in 
the desired posture. As to the rider, he represents the 
typical Western horseman. The left hand grasps an 
imaginary bridle-rein, the feet are removed from the 
stirrups, as experienced riders do when a horse rears. 
The lance is, of course, a concession to artistic effect ; 
probably a Winchester rifle would be more appropriate. 

“* Aside from its esthetic value this group of animals 
presents many points of interest to the anatomist. You 
will notice that, with all the diversity of action depicted 
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The Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, la.—-H. H. Seerley, President. 
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by the skeletons, the left arm of each is in about the 
same position relatively as the arms of its fellows. This 
is to facilitate the comparison of its bones in man with 
like bones in the quadrupeds. The bear is a typical 
plantigrade, with a five-toed flat foot of very ancient 
pattern, as the fossil remains of earlier forms of car- 
nivora testify. Yet, as every hunter knows, no tracks so 
nearly resemble man’s as those of the bear. The bear’s 
femur might also be taken for human, while his teeth 
are much like our own, owing to the catholicity of his 
appetite. The horse, on the contrary, has one of the 
most specialized types of feet known, walking on the 
tip end of one digit of each foot, while of the other four 
toes, two are entirely lost, and two are represented only 
by the so-called splint bones,—degenerate metacarpals 
and metatarsals. 

‘By tracing the long bones downward, you will observe 
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that the joint commonly called the ‘knee’ is in reality 
the wrist, while the ‘hock’ is the heel of the long foot, 
whose sole never touches the ground in locomotion. 

“Tn his feet the dog is between bear and horse; the 
toes on his hind feet are reduced to four in number, 
while his method of locomotion is termed sub-digiti- 
grade. 

Many more interesting comparisons might be made, 
to prove that the group is not a mere ornament but has 
a very practical value to the students.” 

Mr. Ward has been requested by the superintendent 
of archeology and ethnology of the Pan-American 
Exposition to exhibit the skeleton or skull of every ob- 
tainable tribe of North and South America, as well as 
representatives of Cuba, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands. Such a collection, if made, cannot fail to inter- 
est the intelligent public. 


Skeletons in Action, Presented by Dr. Charles Cary to the Medical Department of the University of Buffalo. 
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Intermedial Slant Writing. 


The interest which has been awakened in the discussion of 
the best style of penmanship for the schools, has led to many 
inquiries and we are glad to publish herewith some of the facts 
and circumstances which led to the present reaction that has 
set in in favor of the intermedial slant writing. 
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Heman P. Smith, of this city, to undertake a comprehensive and 
careful study of the problem with a view of ascertaining what 
was the slant used by the men who did the greatest amount of 
practical writing. Mr. Smith was well equipped for the task 
by many years of practical experience in the field of public 
school methods in penmanship and drawing. In the course of 
this investigation he discovered, by the use of tracing paper 


From Smith’s Intermedial Writing Primer. 
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From Smith’s Intermedial Short Course, Book 4. 
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When the sudden rage for vertical penmanship came into 
vogue in 1890, there was not a series of copy-books published 
in this country that did not follow, substantially, the standard 
Spencerian slant of fifty-two degrees. Professional penmen 
were therefore very slow to follow any departure from that 
slant, and it was only when they began to investigate the 
writing that was in use in business offices that they saw there 
was some foundation and reason for a considerable departure 
from the old stardard. 

The Penman’s Art Journal took up the discussion and inves- 
tigated the writing of a class of penmen who, by their business, 
are compelled to write rapidly and distinctly, namely, the re- 
ceivers of dispatches in the Western Union telegraph offices. 
They collected a great amount of writing of this kind in 1890 
and 1891, and there was hardly a vertical specimen to be found 
in the thousands which they gathered, but it was noticed by 
many penmen and educators that in the average specimen the 
departure from the fifty-two degrees slant was quite as great 
as it fell short of the vertical. About the same time a number 
of teechers of penmanship made similar investigations with 
much the same result, but their work in general ended with a 
strong protest against the vertical. These discussions Jed Mr. 
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having lines ruled with different degrees of slant, that the 
great majority of bookkeepers and copyists wrote a slant of 
between seventy and eighty degrees. He first made the test 
in the house of H. B. Claflin & Company, thru the courtesy of 
the treasurer, and out of eighty-two bookkeepers, it was found 
that eighty-one of them wrote a slant between seventy and 
eighty degrees. He next investigated the city departments, 
with similar result. Then he consulted the fire insurance 
offices in many different agencies, and received written reports 
from the officers in charge, which he has on file at his office, 
some stating that seventy-five degrees was the average slant 
of their writers and others between seventy and eighty degrees. 

Mr. Smith then prepared tracing paper similar to that used 
before and mailed it to business men of different cities, to- 
gether with a letter of which the following is’a copy: - 

‘“We are publishing a series of copy-books for use in public 
schools, with copies for the children to study as models from 
which to learn to write. 

As there seems to be a difference of opinion among educators 
with reference to the style of writing best adapted to business, 
we desire to learn which is the prevailing style among business 
writers in mercantile houses, copyists in city departments, and 
in commercial offices generally, whether vertical writing, ora 
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medium slant of between seventy and eighty degrees, or a slant 
of fifty-two degrees, is most written, and which is preferable. 

‘““‘We enclose herewith tracing paper with scales of lines of dif- 
ferent degrees of slant, with which atest may be made of the 
writing from the books in your offices. Our only purpose is to 
learn which we shall publish as the best type or style of writing 
to teach our pupils legible and rapid writing for business, 
copyists, and general correspondents, Thanking you in advance 
for the favor, we are 

Very truly yours, 
Tue H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY.” 


A great number of replies were received and among them 
letters from Buffalo, Hartford, New Haven, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Jersey City, etc., etc. 

In Hartford there are many insurance offices employing a 
large number of clerks. From one office he received a state- 
ment as follows: 

‘*T doubt if ten per cent. of our clerks, and there are hundreds 
of them, write the fifty-two degrees slant, and not one in a hun- 
dred writes vertical.” 

From the Travelers’ Insurance office : 

‘* We have tested the slant, with the device you sent and found 


that almost all the ninety clerks write a slant between seventy 
and eighty degrees.” 


poy Blin 
Sohn Iylor~ 


In Buffalo one of the supervisors of penmanship made in- 
vestigation in a large number of business houses with the use 
of the tracing paper, and wrote that it was a revelation to him 
that the great majority of the bookkeepers wrote a medium 
slant. 

It was the result of these investigations which led to the 
publishing of the first series of copy-books on a medium slant” 
and known as “Smith’s Intermedial Round Hand Penmanship.” 
The first books of the series were issued in 1896. This system 
was received with much favor from the start. 

At the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, held at Fort 
Wayne in 1898, a very strong paper was presented by Profes- 
sor W. E. Lyon, supervisor of penmanship in Detroit, in which 
he controverted the claims of those clamoring for vertical writ- 
ing,and advocated modified slant. The sentiments of the paper 
were cordially indorsed and the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

‘‘ Resolved—By the penmanship section of the N.I. T. A., as- 
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sembled at Fort Wayne, that it declare in favor of medium orin- 
termedial slant writing as the best standard for the schools of 
en the president of this section be instructed to 
place copies of this resolution in the hands of the State Board 
of Education ” 

The results from the use of Smith’s Intermedial Penmanship 
in a large number of the schools in different cities, led to com- 
parisons being made in the writing from those schools for 
speed and legibility, with other schools where the vertical 
was in use, and for the past ycar specimens of the pupils’ 
writing, giving the time limit for writing, have been collected 
from different schools and grades for the purpose of making 
such comparisons. The result of these investigations, together 
with the fact that business writers use the medium slant and that 
therefore this must be the most natural, has led in many places 
to a demand for change from the vertical back to a rational 
slant. 

The intermedial slant is not new. In fact, it is the natural 
hand of a vast number of rapid business writers and has been 
for years, and it only remained for a strong, intelligent leader 
like Mr. Smith to seize hold of its leading characteristics and 
place it in the schools. 
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A Group of Intermedial Slant Signatures. 


Vertical penmanship has its strong advocates and always will 
have. On the other hand there are many very excellent writers 
who still cling to the old fifty-two degrees slant with a fondness 
almost amounting to affection ; but between the two extremes 
it is safe to say that there is, and will continue to be, a great 
and increasing demand for copy-books based upon the inter- 
medial slant of between seventy and eighty degrees. 

Nearly a dozen series have been projected and announced 
and several have already been published within the past six 
months. 

Mr. Smith has recently completed his Intermedial system by 
the publication of a teachers’ manual, and a complete revision 
of the shorter course books, adding two numbers to that part of 
theseries. The entire series now consists of the writing primer, 
(for pen or pencil); the short course, (six books); regular 
course, (eight books) ; teachers manual and writing charts. The 
series is published by Richardson, Smith & Co., of 185 Fifth 
Ave., this city, of which company Mr. Smith is vice-president. 


(An article descriptive of several systems of Semi-Slant Handwriting appeared in THE SCHOOL JourRNAL for Dec. 8. The systems 
published by the Ellsworth Company and by Maynard, Merrill & Company are noticed on page 15.) 





Notes of New Books. 


Elements of Astronomy, by Simon Newcomb. Elements of 
Astronomy is an attractive book, both as to type and presenta- 
tion of material. It has many excellent illustrations, the dia- 
grams in the early chapters of the book being specially valua- 
ble. The explanations are so simple, and the style so lucid, 
that it is possible by means of this little book, to learn the ele- 
ments of astronomy unaided. On the other hand it will prove 
of great value as a text-book, since it simplifies so many of the 
problems which usually confront a student of astronomy. This 
remark applies specially to the first six chapters in which the 
doctrine of the sphere, problems of practical astronomy, time 
gravitations and other facts of importance are carefully ex- 
plained. ‘The latter part of the book is devoted to an account 
of the solar system, and a chapter on stars and nebulae, which 
is especially interesting and up-to-date. The book concludes 
with a brief history of astronomy, and an account of the new 
branch known as astrophysics, which has been so powerfully 
reinforced by the application of astronomical photography. 
(American Book Company, New York.) Mary Proctor. 


The Sight Reader, as its name implies, is intended to be read 


at sight: that is without formal study or preparation by the . 


pupil. Its vocabulary is confined to the words that are used in 
the First Bsok of the Progressive Course in Reading. It is di- 
vided into ten sections. Section I can be read after the pupil 


has finished the first thirty pages of The Progressive Course 
in Reading, First Book. Having mastered the next ten 
pages of the same book, the pupil can read Section II 
of The Sight Reader, and so thruout the entire book. This 
arrangement renders The Sight Reader an ideal supplemental or 
review reader for all pupils who are using The Progressive 
Course in Reading, First Book. Besides the lessons of The 
Sight Reader are carefully graded, interesting, and instructive 
tothe pupil The fact that this book has been adopted for use 
in the schools of Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, and many 
other places, is an indication that it is a work of merit. (But- 
ler, Sheldon & Company.) 


The English Sentence, by Lillian G. Kimball, is a book in- 
tended for high schools and grammar schools. It is based on 
English usage of this century. By the examination of the 
structure of sentences in relation to the thought embodied, 
students will acquire a vital and useful knowledge of etymology 
and syntax which they never have obtained before. It will not 
only be a study of thought, and as such discipline the mind, 
but it will train the student thru practice, which is the most 
effective way, to interpret the thought of others, and by pre- 
senting to him the best models for imitation, it will aid him in 
communicating clearly his own thoughts. Such a book will do 
much toward making the pupils in our schools writers of good 
English. (American Book Company, New York. Price, 75 
cents.) 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
poor om and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only,and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in thie import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Mdaitor os THe 
Scuoont JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Dr. Sargent's “ Inomotor.”’ 


Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, director of physical exercise at 
Harvard university, has completed a machine for all round 
physical exercise which is said to be absolutely unique in the 
history of physical training. Altho suggested in the first place 
by the art of rowing, it has a great many advantages over 
rowing and none of the disadvantages in the shape of wasted 
energy. As Dr. Sargent expresses it, he has endeavored to in- 
troduce a new principle into the art of propelling land or water 
vehicles, of using gymnasium machines for development pur- 
poses, and of applying human power so as to realize the great- 
est amount of work.” A point that is specially emphasized is 
that the machine “ will tend to correct the drooping head, 
rounded shoulders and flat chests which characterize so many 
of our school children, students, literary men, and in general 
those who pursue a sedentary occupation.” 

Everything Dr. Sargent touches appears to be successful, so 
that there seems to be an assurance that his “ Inomotor” will 
soon be as essential in the school gymnasium as are the chest 
weights and other developing appliances which he made popu- 
lar twenty years ago. 

A skeleton representation of the Inomotor ishereshown. A B 
is a framework composed of steel tubing. L represents a 
hand lever pivoted at the point P. F is the traveling foot rest 
which moves upon the track PT, and § the traveling seat frame 
by the rod SPR. The hand lever is connected with the foot 
rest by the rod C and with the seat frame by the rod D. The 
other important parts of the machine are the toe straps, and 
supports Ts, the seat back Sb, and the double rollers on the 
foot rest and seat frame. 

The action of the machine is most interesting. The person 
sits upon the seat S, with his feet upon the foot rest, the toes 
being well up under the toe straps. He leans forward to grasp 
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the hand levers L with arms well extended. Pulling back on 
the lever L he instinctively braces his feet, as in rowing against 
the foot rest. But the foot rest is not stationary. As it feels 
the impulse of the power exerted on the levers by the hands (it 
is connected with the levers by the rods C), it moves forward, 
its movement being accelerated by the pressure of the feet. 
As it goes forward, it turns the wheel W half round thru its 
connection with one of the cranks by the rod FPR. All the 
while the seat is being carried backward by the rods D, which 
are connected with the hand levers and by the pressure of the 
pelvis against the seat back Sb. 

But when the seat S goes backward the wheel W is assisted 
in making a half revolution thru its connection with the seat 
frame by the rod SPR. Meantime the hand levers have been 
brought well back towards the seat, the legs have been fully 
extended, and the seat and foot rest are as far apart as pos- 
sible. As the body inclines back of the perpendicular the toes 
bend up under the toe straps, and as the foot rest feels the pull 
of the feet and legs it begins to return to its original position. 
The action at this point may be greatly assisted by a forward 
push on the handle bars. The seat is pulled forward and the 
foot rest is pulled backward by the rods D and C which con- 
nect them with the handle bars. Thus the wheel W is made 
to complete its revolution by the action of the rods SPR and 
FPR. 

The movement of the whee] W may be carried off by friction 
wheels and used for the propulsion of a boat or carriage of any 
kind. 

The machine can also be so constructed that the one who 
exercises can stand, applying the power by means of a pair of 
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levers set in a vertical position about the width of the shoulders; 
that is, eighteen inches apart. There are also attachments and 
devices thru which if it is desired to use one part of the body 
more than another with a view to strengthening it and develop- 
ing it, this may be done by making that part do more than its 
share of the work. 

What commercial arrangements Dr. Sargent will make or 
has made for putting his Inomotor on the market we do not 


know. : 
The Loxit Sash Balance. 


A window that you can open or close simply by pressing a 
button is sure to be a convenience in the school. No need of 
sending a boy with a long stick to tug and heave while the 
other pupils look on with unconcealed amusement. The window 
goes up almost without effort. 

The Loxit Sash Balance is a device made with a special view 
to balancing windows effectually and locking them in any de- 
sired position. They are burglar-proof, even if left open. 

A technical description of the device is as follows : 

The fixture consists of a pinion or gear wheel journaled in 
a case similar in appearance and shape to a mortise door lock, 
and is mortised into the ‘‘ jambs” or runways of the window 
frames in the same manner that a lock is inserted in a door. 
The teeth of the gear wheel protrude thru the face plate into 
the runway of the sash where it engages a “ratchet” or 
“rack” of cogs in the edge of the sash. The bal- 
ancing power is furnished by a strong coil spring 
in a recess of the gear wheel, 
the action and balancing princi- 
ple being similar to an ordinary 
window shade fixture.. The gear 
wheel is normally and automatic- 
ally locked by detents engaging 
the teeth, which are disengaged 
by the action of a push button 
in the face board of the window 
casing, allowing the sash to be 
adjusted to any position and in- 
stantly locked again when the 
push button is released. Each 
size of fixture is adjustable to a variation of 
several pounds. Any experienced carpenter will 
find no difficulty in applying this to a window. 

The prevailing merit of this invention is its simplicity. It 
es away with weights, cords, or pulleys and meeting rail 
ocks. 

In many buildings it allows six or more inches of width to 
each window. This is a very important consideration for the 
school-room where every square inch of available light surface 
ought to be utilized. 

The balance is automatic in the sense that it cannot be un- 
locked. The sash can be left securely locked at any height. 
You can go off leaving a window open at both top and bottom, 
knowing well that no-sneak thief can force an entrance. 

The Loxit also does a good work in preventing windows 
from rattling. The sash is held so firmly in its place, that, 
no matter if it has undergone shrinkage it cannot get started 
on a course of nerve-wearing perturbations. 

The Loxit sash balance is made by the International Burglar 
Proof Sash Balance & Lock Company, Providence, R. I. 


Patent Elastic Rubber Tips. 


These rubber tips that are used to pre- 
vent the scratching and marring of floors are 
something that should be everywhere known. 
The head is countersunk in a ‘brass disc, so 
that in case the rubber wears down, the 
screw head can do no harm. This brass disc 

" also makes it impossible for the rubber head 
to pull away from the screw. Made by the Elastic Tip Com- 
pany, Boston and Chicago. 


Color Pictures for Arithmetic Teaching. 

“Primary Number Slips” furnish an interesting device for 
teaching the four fundamental operations of arithmetic. The 
pictures are ingeniously arranged in slips, so that one folds 
over another. The colored birds and animals are of a sort to 
fascinate young children who delight in bright objects and 
animated action. The modes of combining the pictures to get 
arithmetical results are varied and interesting. Such a device 
as this, will help to arithmetical concepts ‘concrete and 
conceivable to young children. The color-printing is done on 
paper with a linen backing. This, of course, provides a practi- 
cally indestructible medium. This excellent device is made and 
a by Miss Mary C. Flood, 712 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, 
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The Kenney Flushometer System. 


The rapidly growing popularity of the Flushometer among 
experts in school sanitation is to be explained only by its 
merits. The list of its school installations is formdiable. 

The Flushometer is to all intents and purposes a well-con- 
structed water meter, so arranged that by easy adjustment it 
can be made to measure the supply to the bowl and \yield the 
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same quantity in all cases. The volume may be increased or 
diminished as may be desired. 

It is said to be the only system that will operate under every 
condition. No matter how many closets are being used at the 
same time, it will give to each any number of thoro flushes. 

The cost of installation is slight as is the cost of mainte- 
nance. The Flushometer permits the construction of lavatories 
of the ‘airiest, lightest, and most healthful description. It is 
noiseless, doing way with the disagreeable rushing and hissing 
of water. It can be made to open and close automatically. It 
permits the building of windows in space that would be occu- 
pied by flush tanks. No pipes have to be shown. There is no 
pull and chain, and no ball-cock to get out of order. 
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The action of the Flushometer can be understood from the 
accompanying cut. The handle is pulled gently forward for a 
second and let go. The valve closes of its own accord against 
a high or low pressure. 

When the handle is pulled forward it raises first the relief 
valve and then the large valve with the piston to the top of 
the valve chamber. This allows a large volume of water in- 
stantly to flow thru the inlet holes and thence to the bowl. 
The weight of the valve and ita attached parts causes it to be- 
gin to descend as soon as the handle is released, but it can do 
so only at a very slow rate, as it creates a suction which draws 
water up between the space around the cap and the cylinder 
thru the slot in the regulating screw, thus refilling the valve 
chamber. 

This device is the invention of Mr. David T. Kenney, of 
Plainfield, N. J., a well-known sanitary engineer. It is manu- 
factured by the Kenney Company, New York. 


A Frost-Proof Closet. 


An Anti-Freezing Closet is something new in the way of 
school sanitation. It has been put upon the market, with pat- 
ent applied for. It is especially designed for outside locations. 
It can be used where other closets will freeze and is claimed to 
be perfectly frost proof in zero weather. 

The tank contains no ball cock or washers and has no chain 
or pull. There is no water above the frost line. After each 
using there is an automatic flush. A small quantity of water 
is discharged before using, in order to keep the hopper damp 
and to prevent any substance adhering. This is made by Walls 
& Pearsall, Philadelphia. 


Luxfer Company Making Luminous Prisms. 


The Luminous Prisms formerly manufactured for purposes 
of interior lighting by the Luminous Prism Company are now 
the property of the Luxfer Prism Company, whose Luxfer 
Prisms and their application to school-room lighting were 
described in the last School Board Number of THE ScHooL 
JOURNAL. With the Luminous Prisms goes the very interesting 
little pamphlet ‘‘ Natural Light for School-Rooms.” This ought 
to be in the hands of every student of school hygiene. The 
subject is one of fundamental importance. 





“Salasee” Plastering Fiber is used in the construction of a 
great many school-houses. It is remarkably clean and free 
from waste. Hot lime has no effect upon it. The separate 
fibers are remarkable for strength—a quality which they pre- 
serve inthe wall. The substance is put up in compressed 
bales of convenient size. It is manufactured and sold by 
Charles R. Weeks & Brother, New York. 





The Ellsworth System of Handwriting. 


The “Current Copy-Books” of the Ellsworth Company, New 
York, should be added to the systems described in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL of Dec. 8 as exemplifying the modified slant. These 
are now out in a revised edition, in eight graded numbers, 
arranged for topical teaching in conformity with “Illustrated 
Lessons and Lectures on Penmanship,” by Mr. H. W. Ellsworth, 


ha 





president of the company. This series embodies the 18} de- 
grees forward slant. A little study of the specimens. given 
will reveal the fact that the forms of the letters are the result 
of long and philosophical study of the theory of handwriting. 
Mr. Ellsworth is enthusiastic in the matter of chirography, to 
which he has devoted the best years of his life. 

















Merrill’s Modern Penmanship. 


We are glad to present here specimens of Modern Penman- 
ship published by Maynard, Merrill & Company. This system 
has the eighteen degree slant off the perpendicular. Extreme 


simplicity of form has been aimed at. The writing staff#! has 
been brought within three spaces and ali the letters are‘ kept 
within these. 
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The Down-Draft Forge System. 


If the manual training department of a school is to be fitted 
out with forges, the so-called “ Buffalo down-draft: system” is 
well worth looking into. The point about this system, which 
is exclusive, being covered with ample patents, is that, instead 
of exhausting the smoke by the use of overhead hoods and piping, 
it withdraws all unconsumed gases thru an adjustable cast iron 
smoke hood at the side of the forge, downward and thence thru 
a tile duct to the exhaust fan. The discharge from this fan 
may be directed to a stack or out-of-doors as desired. 

_ The great importance for school-room use of this system 
lies in its perfect healthfulness. No matter how heavy the 
fires there is no escape of deleterious gases into the room ; the 
constant action of the exhaust fan and exhaust hood serves to 
carry them off completely. 

In view of the fact that all the pipes are made of tile and 
extend underground, the down-draft system is one of practical 
indestructibility. Cases are on record where Buffalo down: 
draft forges have been taken from plants destroyed by fire and 
installed a second time with success. 

The photograph presented on page 7 shows the interior of the 
forge room at the manual training high school, Kansas City. 
Attention may be called to the bright cheerful appearance of 
the room which is free from smoke or gases from the forges. 
fhe forges themselves, which are twenty in number, placed 
back to back in two long rows with one shorter row, were all 
specially constructed for this school by the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y. At one end of the room isa larger and 
heavier forge for the instructor. This has a hand blower 
attachment in order that it may be operated at times when 
the fans for the whole shop are not running. 

The blast apparatus and exhaust fans are situated upon an 
elevated platform in one corner of the room. It consists of a 
**B” volume blower which discharges downward and produces 
a pressure of about five ounces to the square inch, and a plan- 
ing mill exhauster with centrifugal fan which handles about 
20,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 

The general equipment of this forge room deserves com- 
mendation as an example of the completeness with which the 
Kansas City school authorities have fitted out the manual 
training school, 


Asbestolith Floor Tiling. 


A great many German schools of every grade have their 
floors laid with asbestolith, a preparation that is on the market 
in the United States, but which seems not to have been brought 
as yet into any great number of educational institutions. Its 
claims are such that it would appear to merit the consideration 
of every school official who wants to secure satisfactory school- 


room floors. ; ‘ 

The material comes in solid mass like cement without crack 
or crevice. There is no chance for the collection of disease 
germs in the crevices of such a floor. It is positively fire- 
proof, is as light as wood,and offers no hiding places for vermin. 
It will not crack,warp, or bend in either warm weather or cold. 
As a sound deadener it possesses great value. Designs with 
the effect of mosaic go with it, or it can be furnished plain. 
The strength exceeds that of stone or brick. Finally, the wear 
and tear is hardly appreciable in a long period of time. This 
fact makes it ultimately far less expensive than wooden 
flooring. ; : 

We cannot resist appending translations of two German 
testimonials which are very interesting in their old-world sim- 
plicity : 

School. Neisbrack, Mar, 2, 1898. 

In September, 1896, there was laid in the school at Lauf an 
Asbestolith floor of 62.78 meters ; this was laid over an old wooden 
floor. No cracks or defacements whatever have appeared, and 
in places where red hot coals have fallen from stove they have 
left no marks on the floor. The testimony of the teacher 1s that 
it has made quite a difference in the temperature of the floor ; 
especially that part under which an open cellar is located, which 
formerly produced a cold draught, now is quite as warm as the 
rest. No perceptible wear has been noticed in any part even 
under the benches and at main entrance, where the most wear 
comes. Another agreeable fact is there is no sound from walk- 
ing over the floor. I would recommend the Asbestolith as the 


best material in the market for school-houses. 
Attested by O. E. Wetz, 


Inspector and Engineer of Schools. 

Lauf, April 12, 1898. 
The Asbestolith floor that has been laid in the school-house of 
this city has proved a great success asit has not shown any wear, 
especially under the hard usage it has to stand from the sand 
carried in by the children’s shoes, and I hereby testify it to be 


the best material ever used for this purpose. 
ECKERT, 


City Magistrate. 
The material is handled in the United States by the Asbes- 
tolith Company, Bennett building, 717, New York. 
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Educational Trade field. 


“Where the New Century Really Will Begin” is the title of 
a very interesting geographical article by John Ritchie, Jr., 
which was printed in the Ladies’ Home Journal and which has 
been reprinted by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. In the 
same pamphlet is a well written article on “The Evolution of 
School Pencils.” It is advertising matter of this sort—the 
kind that makes you forget for the moment that it is adver- 
— talk at all—that sells lead pencils or books or anything 
else. 


Among the latest of Novello’s SchooljSongs, edited by W. G. 
McNaught, are “ Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” “Peace to 
the Souls of the Heroes,” “‘O Lady, Leave that Silken Thread,” 
and “A Country Dance.” These songs are just the thing for 
school use, extremely popular in England and hardly less so in 
this country. (Novello, Ewer & Company, New York.”) 


The well known dealer in sanitary plumbing specialties, F. 
N. Du Bois, of New York, announces that the business hereto- 
fore carried on by him under his individual name will, on and 
after January 1, be carried on under the firm name of F. N. Du 
Bois & Company. Messrs. I. W. Blauvelt and E. E. Haff, who 
have long been connected with the business, have been ad- 
mitted to partnership. 


Suit has been filed in the Philadelphia District Court against 
the J. M. Sauder Company, for infringement of patent rights 
granted to Warren L. Starkey, in March, 1896. The J. M. 
Sauder Company have been offering for sale an adjustable 
desk, the construction of which is claimed to infringe the 
Starkey patent. Mr. Starkey has held the position of principal 
of schools in Paterson, N. J., for a number of years, and is of 
an inventive turn of mind. The invention referred to, consists 
of a device for raising and lowering a school desk from either 
side, by means of a crank. 














Mr. A. H. Kenerson, of the firm of Ginn & Company. 


“Do You Want to Become a Teacher?” is the title of one 
of the latest circulars of the International Correspondence 
Schools cf Scranton, Pa. It is descriptive of the valuable work 
that can be done by the correspondence schools in the way of 
preparation for the profession of teaching. 


Cassell & Company announce that the combined stock of the 
engravings of their own house and of the Frank Leslie Pub- 
lishing House are for sale. Electrotypes are furnished made 
from the original pattern plates of wood engravings and half- 
tones which have not been printed from. Some of these illus- 
trations are very well adapted to book illustration. 


The Perry Pictures Company is making numerous additions 
to the line of half-cent pictures. These are taking far beyond 
expectation. Altho small, they are not lacking in good qual- 
ities. In fact a diminutive reproduction is very valuable in 
that it brings out clearly the essential features of a picture 
with elimination of the less important details. The price is 
certainly in their favor. 


The rapid growth of the New England business of The Morse 
Company has necessitated taking larger headquarters in Kos- 
ton. The Boston branch office has accordingly been removed 
from 36 Bromfield street, to 8 Beacon street, where friends of 
the firm will always receive a cordial welcome. 
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Mr. John Vaughn, lately of Chicago, where he was a practic- 
ing attorney, has taken the management of the New York 
branch of Thomas R. Shewell & Company. Mr. Vaughn is a 
graduate of Harvard in a class well back in the eighties. He 
has had newspaper and editorial experience, is possessed of 
great fertility of ideas and is undoubtedly destined to extend 
the business of his firm in this section of thecountry. He will 
be a welcome addition to the ranks of New York bookmen. 


Mr. Charles A. Oison, formerly superintendent for the West- 
inghouse Company at St. Petersburg, Russia, was a recent 
visitor at the International Correspondence school, Scranton, 
Pa. Mr. Olson stated that a number of men in his employ in 
Russia were students of the schools.. No difficulty is experi- 
enced in teaching students abroad. The schools have students 
in over one hundred foreign countries. 


Mr. John B: Pratt receives an active interest in the firm of 
A.S. Barnes & Company, begioning January 1, 1901, with au- 
thority to represent the firm in all its departments. Mr. Pratt 
has been with the firm since he first entered business as a boy. 


Mr. H. O. Palen, San Francisco representative of Milton 
Bradley Company, has been in New York over the Christmas 
holidays. He took a flying visit to his old home up the state. 


Mr. Maurice J. O’Brien has left the firm of Ginn & Company 
to take up the New England work of Thomas R. Shewell & 
Company, Boston. Mr. O’Brien is a bookman of experience 
and energy. He was for atime a practicing lawyer at Cin- 
cinnati, but found that active book business was more con- 
genial to him and left the law to return to the bookman’s 
fraternity. 


Mr. Henry M. Crist, New York representative of Milton 
Bradley Company, has just returned from one of his occasional 
visits to the home office at Springfield. He reports everything 
quietly progressive. 


Mr. W. S. Russell, formerly of the educational department of 
Harper & Brothers, now holds a position in the general litera- 
ture department of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. W. E. Cochrane, of the Prang Educational Company, 
made 2 little southern trip during the Christmas holidays. Dr. 
John S. Clark, of the same company, recently returned from an 


extended European tour and has begun his winter season of 


lecturing. 


A statement of the purposes and plan of The Progressive 
Course in Reading, by George I. Aldrich and Alexander Forbes 
has been brought out by Butler, Sheldon & Company. The 
pamphlet reads very interestingly and quite befits the excellent 
series of books it describes. 


Among the genial bookmen who have been actively following 
the New Jersey institutes these last few weeks are Mr. F. W. 
Bowen, representing the Christopher Sower Company, Mr. 
Charles Burroughs Kelley, of D. C. Heath & Company, and the 
ever good-natured Mr. Gould of Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


Mr. T. J. McConnor, formerly principal of the Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., high school, has entered the employ of D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, at their New York office. 


Among the directors of the United States Standard Voting 
Machine Company, newly organized in Syracuse, are Mr. Ed- 
ward Bausch and Mr. Carl F. Lomb, of the well-known firm of 
Bausch & Lomb. 


Mention has already been made in this departthent of the 
excellent system of school libraries inaugurated by Ginn & 
Company. They are now offering to schools which make pur- 
chases from their list of books a handsome photogravure of Gil- 
bert Stuart’s “ Washington,” size twenty-two by twenty-eight. 
This is certainly an admirable picture for school-room decora- 
tion. 


A twentieth century reprint of the New England Primer has 
been brought out by Ginn & Company. It contains a facsimile 
reproduction from an original published about the year 1785 
and now owned by Mr. G. A. Plympton, of New York. 

It is very truly said in the introduction that this reproduc- 
tion from arare and typical original “will be valued by the 
teachers and pupils of to-day.” Ginn & Company have ren- 
dered a distinct service to the study of American history by 
bringing this original document into the hands of the general 
public. The queer old woodcuts, remarkable adages, and reli- 
gious homilies, the “ Spiritual Milk for American Babes, drawn 
out of the Breasts of both Testaments for the Soul’s Nourish- 
ment ”—all these features of an educational theory that has 
been discarded are fascinating to the student of history. 

The mechanical execution appears to be excellent. The yel- 
low quality of century-old paper is well imitated. 
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No Home Product Wanted. 

“T think your paper ought to get after that law out in New 
Jersey which forbids a school board to adopt text- books written 
by any one in its employ,” said Mr. J. E. Morse, of the Morse 
Company.” Of course the intention of the framers was all 
right. They wanted to prevent any jobbery and make the 
superintendent or teacher like Cesar’s wife, free from suspicion. 
Yet, as the law stands it is little short of tyranny to the schools. 
It frequently happens that the very best book for the schoo s of 
a city will be the book written by the local superintendent 
or principal who has studied their needs. In most cases such a 
book has been tried in the form of type-written instructions 
for lessons or something of that sort. The superintendent, as 
his book grows into proportions and completeness, naturally 
wants it to appear in book form. Yet, if he is unfortunate 
enough to be settled in a New Jersey town, he must continue to 
use the typewritten sheets with their manifold inconveniences 
to the end of time. He may employ his own book in manu- 
script but he may not employ it after it bears the imprint of 
a publishing house.” 

A Wonderful Promoter. 

A very entertaining appreciation of Mr. Artemas Ward, of 
Ward & Gow, appears in a recent numper of the New England 
Grocer. Mr. Ward is one of the most remarkable figures in 
American business to-day. A few of the enterprises which he 
has promoted may be here set down : 

As is well known Mr. Ward is manager of the Sapolio Com- 


+ pany. He does an advertising contract business covering 14,- 


000 street cars, including absolute control of the Manhattan 
and Brooklyn Elevated railways. He is president of the Munn 
Patent Envelope Company. “Sparklets” is his own enterprise 
and property, as is “ Koted Silk.” The remarkable sales of the 
“Standard Dictionary” are due largely to his interesting him- 
self in the affairs of Funk & Wagnalls, recognizing that the 
book had remarkable merits and could be pushed thru street-car 
advertising. Add to these enterprises two model farms which 
furnish him with a sort of playground. Only a. human dynamo 
of tremendous power could keep so many enterprises moving. 
Improvement in School Readers, 

Speaking of recent improvements in the way of school 
readers, State Supt. W. K. Fowler, of Nebraska, remarks, after 
inspecting Taylor’s First Reader, of which the Werner Com- 
pany is justly proud : 

“While looking it over my thoughts ran back to the first 
country school I taught, where I used a first reader divided 
into four parts. The first part consisted of words of one letter 
(the alphabet), the second part of words of two letters, the 
third part of words of three letters,and the fourth part of 
words of four letters. And the most disagreeable part of it 
all was that the author of that reader apparently thought that 
all the words of two, three, and four letters in the English 
language must go into the second, third, and fourth parts re- 
spectively of that book. ‘Ah ye!’ ‘Is he up?’ ‘He is up.’ 
‘Is ithe?’ ‘It ishe.’ ‘He is up on it.’ 

What a contrast: that first First Reader with this last First 


Reader !” 
The Bookman’s Life in New York. 

“It’s the old, old story with most of us who have got settled 
here in New York,” said a popular bookman the other day. 
“ We gave up school superintendencies or principalships in small 
towns to go into something that promised a better living and 
we found after we got here that the salary that seemed munifi- 
cent is hardly adequate for decent support of a family. 

“Suppose a bookman makes $3,500 a year, a fair average 
salary for a man who shows himself capable and energetic, but 
who is not a wonder. He must pay for rent at least $750— 
more likely $1,000 if his wife and he are at all particular as 
to the character of the apartment house they live in. A good 
servant in New York gets eighteen or twenty dollars a month. 
Provisions are considerably dearer here than elsewhere. It is 
expensive to be well dressed. Carfares amount to two or three 
hundred dollars a year. The children have no place to play 
and form few associates. There is no pleasurable society in 
New York for $3,500 people. All told, I cannot see why the 
high school principal in a small city, earning a salary of $1,800, 
is = much better off than the successful bookman in New 
York, 

“Of course the same statement applies to teachers who 
come in to take school positions in our local system.” 

“Would you give up your present work to accept a $1,800 
high school principalship out in Pennsylvania, say, or up in 
Maine ?” was asked. 

“ Give me something easier. In the first place $1,800 prin- 
cipalships are not often open to men who are twenty years 
away from the actual work of teaching. I certainly wouldn’t 
give up my present place for a thousand dollar principalship.» 








The School Journal, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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The Nineteenth Century. 


Just before the dawn of the presentcentury Pestalozzi 
began an experiment at Stanz which was destined to rev- 
olutionize men’s ideas concerning education. Indeed, so 
great was the influence of that experiment that the pres- 
ent system of education may justly be termed Pestalozzian. 
While this is true, it must at the same time be admitted 
that the majority of teachers to-day are ignorant of Pes- 
talozzi’s discoveries and of their great indebtedness to him. 
America was busy with other than educational questions 
at that time of the Stanz experiment; she was trying 
the new constitution that had only a short time before 
been adopted; she was beginning to conquer the vast 
forest region she had acquired from Great Britain. 

Accounts of Pestalozzi’s remarkable work traveled 
slowly. Not until Jackson's administration did the news of 
what had profoundly aroused Germany and England reach 
our shores. And even then it was confined to a limited 
circle. In those days education was not one of the subjects 
which people discussed. Teaching was held in low es- 
teem. Daniel Webster might teach for a year or two to 
earn money to go to college, but he would have been 
thought to lack wordly wisdom had he pursued it for a 
life occupation. 

It is impossible to deny that Pestalozzi stands at the 
head of all educational reformers. It is his aim that 
strikes one most forcibly when reading hislife. Like the 
Great Teacher he sought to save ; his wish was to benefit 
his pupils. He next made every effort to make the child 
conscious of its powers and delight to exercise them. 
Then, we observe, he employed the knowledge that was 
near andcomprehended. In his own language it is, “‘ The 
circle of knowledge commences close around a man and 
then extends concentrically.” 

The impact of Pestalozzi’s discoveries came to the 
New England coast like a tidal wave. There were many 
in New England who acquainted themselves with his 
principles, but as the time for interest in public education 
had not arrived, it was the private schools that felt the 
new influence first. Horace Mann must be considered as 
an eloquent and inspired exponent of Pestalozzi’s ideas, 
as one profoundly convinced of their importance, value 
and need to a self-governing people. 

Against the indifference of the people, against the 
belittling views of the schoolmasters, Horace Mann 
threw himself with resistless ardor. He compelled the 
public to believe that teaching demanded superior talents 
and needed a special and experimental training. He en- 
lightened public opinion concerning the scope of educa- 
tion, he caused it to be believed that it was worthy of a 
large expenditure of money, and especially that the 
morality of a people was inseparable from their intellec- 
tual condition. Up to this point it had been supposed 
that the main factor in morality in New England was 
the meeting-house, but he made them consider the 
school-house also. 

Events now began tosucceed each other with rapidity ; 
normal schools were established, public education became 
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free, superintendence was provided for, high schools 
were built, and courses of study were enlarged. The 
buildings and furniture exhibited an increased outlay. 
Many books relating to education were published and 
journals discussing educational themes became numerous 
and popular, and men and women of superior talents be- 
gan to devote their lives to the work of teaching. 

The steps just enumerated might be termed the visible 
signs of progress and were there no others to be named 
we might justly conclude that the ideal of Pestalozzi had 
been lost sight of. But there are greater things for 
which we are devoutly thankful. Thus there is really a 
clearer conception of the actual meaning of the term edu- 
cation than the world knew before Pestalozzi’s day. Ed- 
ucation no longer means merely definite instruction in 
special subjects, but it includes, above and beyond, a 
strengthening of the ethical tendency, the laying of the 
foundations of a noble character. 

Perhaps the most marked feature of the present cen- 
tury is the growth of the idea that special preparation is 
needed by the teacher. It was difficult for the college 
graduate to believe that he needed any more or other 
knowledge than that already acquired by him. The nine- 
teenth century called normal schools into existence in all 
the states, and many colleges have founded chairs of ped- 


agogy. 

The maxim of the Old Education was “ Know the 
subjects you are to teach;” the maxim of New Education 
is “ Know the being that you undertake to teach.” 

One of the pupils of Pestalozzi became widely noted. 
We mean Froebel—because he took up the theme 
concerning which his master wrote in his “ Letters to 
Mothers” and elaborated it into a practical system. ‘The 
kindergarten is of Pestalozzian origin ; it is an experiment 
in pure human development ; it does not aim at knowledge 
itself but the knowing powers. Tho resisted by those 
who define education by the term accumulation, it has 
obtained a firm foothold and has greatly modified the 
succeeding stages. 

It is not easy to name the great leaders in the tremen- 
dous movement that has taken place ; at all events only 
four of those who have gone into “that great cloister’s 
stillness and seclusion” can properly be mentioned in 
a brief review. 

Horace Mann found a public wholly absorbed in other 
things, and compelled it to discuss education. His re- 
ports as secretary of the Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion placed him at the head of American educators. 

David P. Page brought the “ Pestalozzian leaven” into 
New York when appointed to the principalship of the 
first normal school established in the state. With him 
the aim of the teacher meant everything. Eloquent, 
with keen insight, inspiring and assiduous, he effected a 
wonderful change in the short period he was allowed to 
live. 

Edward Austin Sheldon, the principal of the Oswego 
normal school, was a bold and outspoken follower of Pes- 
talozzi ; the fame of the school spread over the entire 
land ; it was the most noted of all the normal schools ; 
the statue erected to him in Albany is a justly deserved 
tribute. 

Henry Barnard has just passed away at an advanced 
age. He wasnot a reformer like Horace Mann ; he was 
rather a comprehender and appreciator of the new ideas 
and lent the weight of a well-balanced judgment to their 
dissemination. His efforts at diffusion of knowledge of 
educational movements were useful to the world at 
large but not advantageous to his personal profit. He 
was the last of those who embraced Pestalozzianism in 
the days of its weakness and unpopularity ; he lived to 
see it triumphant. 
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Newark’s Opportunity. 


It is to b2 regretted that Supt. C. B. Gilbert gives up 
his Newark work at this time. The fruit of his labors 
there was just beginning to mature. By energetic ag- 
gression and fearless adherence to an educational reform 
plan founded upon tne best of modern thought, he has 
accomplished great things for the Newark schools. He 
succeeded in subduing much of the opposition he en- 
countered on his first arrival in New Jersey, but he 
could not stamp it out altogether. From an intimate 
knowledge of the situation in Rochester, and the tem- 
peramental and other qualities required of the man who 
would direct the educational affairs of that city, THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL cannot but feel that Supt. Gilbert’s 
going to Rochester just now may prove an unwise step. 
However, the actual future may be brighter than its 
forecasts indicate. Best wishes to him. 

Now what will Newark do? Some have suggested 
the name of the prinvipal of the high school. It seems 
that he was a pupil of Professor Forbes who secured the 
election of Mr. Gilbert at Rochester. If that is true he 
cannot afford to be a candidate, as there would be talk 
of adeal. Moreover Mr. Stearns could not manage a 
school system of such magnitude and with so many un- 
solved educational problems as that of Newark. A tried 
leader like Supt. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, L. H. 
Jones, of Cleveland, or Thomas M. Balliet, of Spring- 
’ field, Mass., would give universal satisfaction, and would 
raise Newark educationally to a greator prominence than 
she has ever occupied. Then there is Dr. Addison B. 
Poland, whose tact, circumspection, and other necessary 
qualities, coupled with an intimate knowledge of the 
city, her people, her schools, the principals and teachers, 
and local conditions generally, make him an ideal exec- 
utive, such as the development of the Newark school 
system calls for at the present time. 

The most promising among the younger generation of 
school superintendents is Dr. William E. Chancellor, of 
Blvomfield, N. J. The local feeling may be somewhat 
against the selection of a leader from a suburban town, 
but if the board of education can rise above such petty 
feelings and consult only the best interests of the schools, 
it cannot do better than to take the splendid qualifica- 
tions of Dr. Chancellor under serious consideration. One 
of the best judges of educational men in the United 
States writes : 

Mr. Chancellor has deep insight into many things and pos- 
sesses a very great deal of power. I believe he is going to 
be a leader of considerable consequence. 

Newark has as good a corps of principals and teachers 
as is to be found anywhere. They are ready to do the 
best that can be done for the children in their charge. 
The educational sentiment of the community is more 
promising than it ever was before. Under a competent 
and inspiring superintendent with broad sympathies for 
the teachers and the community at large the schools 
could be raised to a high point of efficiency. Gentlemen 
of the board of education, this is your opportunity. You 
have on more than one recent occasion shown that you 
consider the welfare of the schools above political party 
interests. Now strengthen the good opinion which the 
educational world has of you by placing at the head of 
your school system the best man in the field. 


Altruism in Education. 

Ex-Mayor Hewitt declares that only by increasing the 
quantity of altruism is justice, liberty, and property to 
be safeguarded. The increase of knowledge has become 
apparent to the magistrates. The young criminals all 
can read and write; they have attended the public 
schools. The compulsory laws have given the most 
vicious boys a knowledge of reading and writing—now, 
what is to be done? It is plain enough that the schools 
must make the objective point the establishment of 
character. This is the great theme for thought and 
discussion. Let the stock subjects be laid aside at the 
conventions of teachers and this great one be considered. 
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Personal Responsibility. 


On the afternoon of the last day of the last century, a 
number of influential clergymen in New York were ad- 
dressed by Dr. Cuthbert Hall, the president of Union 
Theological seminary, who took for his subject the above 
title. Hesaid the preacher was too apt to feel a su- 
preme confidence in the routine of the church ; that he 
was too apt to cultivate a responsibility for the orderly 
succession of the singing, prayer, and sermon, leaving 
the results to take care of themselves. Hence he gave 
much attention to the quality of the music and the rhet- 
oric of the sermon. 

The whole address would have sounded well, with but 
few changes, if it had been delivered by Supts. Jasper, 
Ward, or Maxwell, of this great city, to the teachers 
under their charge. For the tendency of teaching is to 
produce a relianceon aroutine. Herbert Spencer refers 
to this in discussing the study of Greek ; he says, in ef- 
fect, that the teacher is often surprised that the study 
of this language does not affect the pupil as he is af- 
fected, little knowing that the pupil’s mind was on some 
other subject all the time. A noted railroad president 
lately said, ‘As soon as the preacher begins the sermon 
I begin to follow a train of thought that interests me 
more.” 

If the teachers in the public schools gave their real 
views, would not many say that they rely on the school 
routine almost exclusively? It has been claimed by the 
teachers of private schools that the assumption pf per- 
sonal responsibility is what differentiates chem from the 
teachers of public schools. The fatal injury inflicted on 
the public school by politics is the removal of personal 
responsibility ; because persons are appointed and kept 
in office for other reasons than fitness. 

When Horace Mann began his campaign for educa- 
tion he made the key-note the responsibility of communi- 
ties to know what education was, to know that its best 
form was put within reach of youth; and, later, that 
teachers should know precisely what would educate, and 
base their work on that and not on tradition ; this led by 
natural logic to the establishment of normal schools. 
The publication of educational journals and books, the 
prosecution of child study, the establishment of summer 
schools, in fact, all the added means 2f a larger prepara- 
tion for teaching involve the recognition of the respon- 
sibility of the teacher. 

And this responsibility is not limited to the memoriz- 
ing of certain parts of certain text-books. The utter- 
ance of Col. Parker applies here: “The whole child 
comes to school and his whole being must be ministered 
to.” He is more than a memorizer ; he comes with an 
impressible moral nature; it is upon that the teacher is 
bound to leave enduring impressions. 

Philips Brooks, himself once a teacher, says, “The 
world is never again to suffer for want of intelligence ; 
its real wants are to be moral wants.” The teacher is, 
therefore, a moral agency; he is a “missionary” in the 
large sense of the term. He must enter the school-room 
not to earn a salary, but to advance each and all in it to 
a higher intellectual and moral standing. To enter it 
the same as he left it yesterday, with no attempt ata 
further preparation, would indicate a denial of personal 
responsibility ; and this is, it must be said, the tempta- 
tion to which so many finally come to yield. 


Sr 


The status of the state-made book in California has 
been somewhat altered by the decision of the attorney- 
general that the words “shall compile, or cause to be 
compiled, and adopt a uniform series of text-books” do 
not limit the state to the efforts of its own citizens, but 
that arrangements may be made for the purchase of 
copyrights or uncopyrighted manuscripts in the open 
market regardless of the place of residence of the authors. 
The state will still have to do its own printing and bind- 
ing and its books will still be cheap, shabby things. 
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Pres. Seth Low, of Columbia, expressed a great truth 
at the dedication of the Cornell university medical 
school in New York city when, in speaking of the rivalry 
of the new school with the medical department at Col- 
umbia, he said, “Any man who helps any educational 
institution helps us.” 

The center of population has begun, at last, to move 
eastward ; from 1860 to 1880 it was in Ohio; in 1890 it 
was in Indiana ; in 1900 it is back in Ohio. The reason 
is that the cities of the Northernand Eastern states have 
grown rapidly. The state of New York has gained one 
and one fourth millions in the past ten years. Pennsyl- 
vania has gained one miltion, and Massachusetts nearly 
three quarters of a million. 


South Africa is coming to Georgia for peach trees ; 

100,000 have already been shipped. The colonial sec- 
retary of agriculture asks that the trees be inspected by 
entomologists and declared free from insects. There is 
a lack of fruits in South Africa such as America has ; 
peaches and apples bring a good price. 
GExperiments by Dr. Jacques Loeb and Prof. D. J. 
Single, physiologists at the University of Chicago, tend 
to show the immense importance of common salt in the 
maintenance of animation. It would seem that it is the 
salt in the blood that makes the heart beat. Working 
with the hearts of turtles, the investigators found that 
small strips taken from the ventricles, with all blood re- 
moved would begin a series of beats when suspended in 
a solution of sodium chloride. 














President H. H. Seerley, of the lowa State Normal School at 
Cedar Falls. 


An Invitation. 


The new century has opened auspiciously. We proffer 
hearty wishes to all engaged in the honorable work of 
teaching. We are earnestly desirous of their success. 
We know of no more certain way to aid them to this 
end than by disseminating sound educational principles 
and knowledge of the most enlightened practice in 
teaching. 

But this cannot be wholly done thru our periodicals, 
There are at least one hundred valuable books that bear 
directly upon teaching which we offer for your inspec- 
ation. The day has passed when books were considered 
of no aid to the teacher ; it will never dawn again. 

We cordially invite every teacher to visit our collec- 
tion of books relating to education; the largest and 
most complete in the country. Even if you do not in- 
tend to buy one, our invitation to you is just as cordial. 
We want you tocome. If there is a single teacher in 
New York or its suburbs who has not paid our book 
store a visit. We urge him to do this. 

Remember, this is to be a new century in education as 
well as in other things. To make it such old things must 
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be laid aside ; especially that old idea that teaching de- 
manded merely a moderate knowledge of the three R’s at 
the outset and no study of its history, principles, and prac- 
tice. 

Teachers, come and see what other earnest, thoughtful, 
and studious teachers have written about education. 
You will surely gain inspiration for your noble work. 


GF 


lowa State Normal School. 


The present year closes the first quarter century of 

the lowa State normal school. Under the leadership of 
President H. H. Seerley it has developed into a model 
institution. Its plans and possibilities are to be still 
further enlarged in the near future. The school 
was founded in 1876 and was treated as an experiment 
for about ten years. By the opening of the second de- 
cade it was conceded that the experimental period was 
past and permanent appropriations were made for its 
support and development. The expansion of the work 
since then has been very rapid. The faculty required in 
1887 was seven teachers besides the president; the 
faculty this year consists of forty-nine teachers in all. 
The expenditures for teachers’ fund in 1887 was $10,- 
050; in 1900 was $45,800. The enrollment of teacher- 
grade students in 1886-1887 was 435. The enrollment 
of this same grade in 1900-1901 will probably exceed 
2,000. 
The training department is organized on the same 
basis as other departments of the school, students who 
graduate needing to satisfy the department of their ef- 
ficiency, just as they must satisfy the mathematical or 
other department. The graduating class leaves the 
school in four sections; one at Thanksgiving, one the 
first of March, one in June, and one about the first of 
August. Students can enter any term andare graduated 
when their work is completed, provided they remain at 
least one school year. 

The school has a summer sessien especially planned for 
actual teachers at work in the public schools the rest of 
the year. About one thousand students will enroll next 
session. The demand for the teachers graduated from 
the school has become so great that the 222 members of 
the class of 1900 could have been located if they had 
been four times as many. . 

The expansion of the work has attracted such atten- 
tion from the people of the state of Iowa, that the last 
General Assembly appropriated $100.000 for an addi- 
tional building, which the board of trustees expect to 
have open for use by September, 1901. This building 
will double the present floor capacity of the school and 
will enable the work to be put upon a basis that is rare 
in normal schools. 

A bird’s eye view of the plant of the school as it will 
look when the new building is completed is printed in 
this issue. The main entrance for students will be in the 
connecting corridor in the center of the plant. Therew 
building consists of three parts: a central portion given 
up to an auditorium and society halls, and two wings— 
the right assigned to the training departments for kin- 
dergarten, primary, and grammer grades and the left to 
additional recitation rooms for the other departments. 
The frontage of the building is 229 feet; the greatest 
depth 145 feet. It will have an auditorium that will 
seat 2,000 people, a gymnasium seventy by seventy-eight 
feet, fifty class-rooms, and six large literary-society 
halls. 

The building is designed in the Renaissance style and 
will be constructed in the most thoro manner with steel 
girders and brick partition walls. The exterior walls 
will be faced with Bedford, Ind., stone and mottled pressed 
brick. The roof will be slate. The interior woodwork 
will be quartered red oak. The floors and stairs will be 
hard maple. The building will be equipped with a 
modern system of steam heating and fan ventilation, in- 
cluding automatic temperature controlling apparatus. 
A complete system of baths and sanitary plumbing will 
be installed. 
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Letters, 





That Official Program Scheme. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL should be thanked for exposing 
the scheme of gathering in advertisements on the plea of 
an “‘official program” of the superintendents’ meeting. I 
have always found this official programin THEJOURNAL. To 
give any one the privilege of issuing a program and put- 
ting advertisements on it is a cut at all the educational 
journals of the country which are always ready to pub- 
lish the program. These journals combined will reach 
not only the superintendents but the vast number of 
leading teachers in high, primary, and grammar schools 
who are anxious to know what is going to be discussed. 
This return to the scheme abandoned many years ago 
cannot be too strongly condemned. If it is President 
Hervey’s fault he must bear the blame. 





A PUBLISHER. 
GF 
A Medern Educational Creed in Russia. 


A modern educational creed of Russia has been stated 
recently by the renowned Russian educator, D. Y. Tich- 
omiroff. With him this creed is something more than a 
theory. For thirty years he has labored indefatigably 
for the realization of his ideal and his attempts have 
been remarkably successful. His text-books for teachers’ 
use have been extensively used and his work finds appro- 
bation not only from the government and the so-called 
“educated classes, but also from the common people, 
many of whom have begun, as a result of his efforts, to 














Prof. D. Y. Tichomiroff. 


realize the importance of education, and to seek, instead 
of avoiding, the schools. Mr. Tichomiroff’s work re- 
ceived a well-deserved gold medal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

No power in the world except the elements can, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tichomiroff, either stop or to any great 
extent hinder the natural course of human progress. 
The highest and only useful task of authorities is to 
guide the people and direct their natural tendency 
toward the betterment of economic, useful, and moral 
conditions. The natural course of this advancement is 
tedious, long, and difficult. A rational education short- 
ens the course and at the same time secures more defin- 
ite results. 

A properly conducted school fits a man for practical 
life, accelerates his intellect and moral development and 
directs his will toward what is rational, true and just. 
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The school is a gigantic power, molding nature, gu 
ing the man in life, tending to produce universal hap 
ness ; hence the school must serve to prepare a man 
live for himself, his family, society and humanity 
large. Such a school should not be professional in char- 
acter. Professional schools should be subordinated to 
general schoolsand under no circumstances should the re- 
lative positions be reversed. 

Individual capacities and social conditions differ and 
the degree of a man’s possible development is limited, 
One person may have simply the ability to acquire an 
elementary education and go no further, another may 
have sufficient capacity to enable him to complete a sec- 
ondary course, a third may reap the benefit of an ad- 
vanced education and thus be graduated from college or 
university. Each of these steps should and does present 
a complete circle of knowledge ; the sum total forming 
a series of concentric circles, the promotion from one to 


- the next being attainable without break or loss of 


energy. 

The tendency to acquire knowledge is a natural inher- 
itance and its possession must not be considered asa 
privilege to be accorded to a chosen few. Education of 
the masses is the best guarantee for the speedy and 
peaceful solution of our social problems. It must be 
available to every one and in its elementary form must 
be made compulsory. 

The soul of the school is the teacher. He must be- 
lieve earnestly in the power of education, must live 
for his work and be thoroly prepared for his vocation. 
He is an indefatigable worker for his own improvement. 
He is the bearer of the ideals of the best part of human- 
ity, he is a true citizen and an active social factor for the 
welfare of the community in which he is placed. He 
knows thoroly the children under his charge and he can 
answer the demands of the time in the way he educates 
and instructs the growing generation. 

Boris BOGEN, 
Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School. 
Woodbine, N. J. 


ad 
Is:Teaching A Profession? 


Having been a constant reader of THE JOURNAL for 
many years, I have noticed its unabated efforts for the 
past twenty years to make teaching into a profession. 
At the opening of the century the inquiry rises in my 
mind whether teaching is a profession yet, or any 
nearer being one than it was in 1875, for example. 
I can see that in New York city the salaries have been 
increased and that men have to have special qualifica- 
tions before they can be principals of schools, but in 
most places the same rules prevail as did formerly. - 

I should like to have the opinion of the editor of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL on this subject, and any suggestion 
that will tend to put our work on a professional basis 
will, I am certain, be thankfully received by the profes- 
sion at large, ifI may use the expression. For my part 
I would teach with far more satisfaction if I belonged to 
a class that is recognized as doing a professional work. 

New York. BEVERIDGE HALSEY. 


Sr 
An index to Volume LXI of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
which was completed with the number for Dec. 29, 
will be given next week. 
eS 
Several important Educational conventions took 
place during the closing week of the old century. 
An editorial review of their doings will appear in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R.{D. FisnEr. 
Authority of the Board of Health. 


Two decisions relative to public health grew out of the im- 
portant question of vaccination as follows : 

In Utah the law provides that local boards of health shall 
have jurisdiction in all matters pertaining to the preservation 
of the health of those in attendance at the public schools, and 
it is made their duty to exclude from such schools any person 
suffering with a contagious disease or liable to convey such 
disease to those in attendance in the public schools : Held, that 
a rule of the board of health and the board of education exclud- 
ing all unvaccinated pupils from attending the public schools 
during the prevalence of the disease was a proper regulation 
in aid of the public health, justified by a reasonable construc- 
tion of the law, and finds ample support in the police power of 
the state. And, where smallpox was prevalent and no attempt 
was made by the health board to compel vaccination and during 
the emergency an option was given the pupils to be vaccinated 
or to remain away from the school until the danger was over, 
the order was justified under the police power inherent in the 
state, delegated by statute to local boards of health. (State 
vs. Board of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah, S. C., June, 1900.) 


Again in Indiana when a smallpox epidemic was threatened 
at Terre Haute and the health board made an order requiring 
that no unvaccinated child be allowed to attend school during 
the continuance of such danger, an unvaccinated child was 
properly excluded during such time tho it was well and healthy 
and had never been exposed to the disease. (Blue vs. Board of 
Health, etc., Ind. S. C., 56 N. E. R. 89.) 


Enforcement of Non-Resident Tuition, 


In Pennsylvania if a non-resident parent promises to pay the 
directors of a school district for the tuition of his children, 
such a promise may be enforced against him, but, in the ab- 
sence of such a promise, the plaintiff directors would be com- 
pelled instead to pursue their remedy against the school district 
of defendant’s residence. (Westfield School District vs. Dill- 
man, Pa., Com. Pl. 22 Pa. Co. Ct. R. 567.) 


Change of Text-Books. 


Pennsylvania has a rule requiring three-year adoptions and 
this rule cannot be overridden. Under thelaw (Act. May, 1871) 
no district can make any change in the school books or series 
of text-books used in any school more than once in every three 
years. Any change, or any attempted change in violation 
thereof is void. (Glynn vs. School Dist. of Fell. Twp. 5 Lack. 
Legal News. 313.) 


Selection of Text-Books for Ensuing Year. 


The provisions of the Pennsylvania school law (P. S. 623) 
relating to a meeting of the directors or controllers and teach- 
ers of each school district, to select and decide upon a series of 
school books in the different branches to be taught during the 
ensuing year, and requiring that such books, and no others, 
shall be used in the schools of the district during the said 
period, are mandatory and must be observed by the school 
directors. (Glynn vs. School Dist., etc. Supra.) 


Transferance of Funds to Other Districts. 


A woman living in the Highwood district of Chateau, Montana, 
sent a child to the high school in Great Falls. She wrote to 
the superintendent asking him if the money she paid in her own 
district could not be transferred to Great Falls. This would 
save her from paying tuition. State Supt. Carleton rendered 
the decision that no district can transfer its funds to any but 
an adjoining district. This is provided for by section 1712 of 
the Montana Political Code. 


City Not Liable for Damages. 


A child, Rebecca Brown, broke her leg as a result of a de- 
fective floor in the public school building, 108 Mott street, New 
York. She brought suit against the city of New York for 
$25,000 damages. Justice McAdam of the supreme court dis- 
missed the suit. School property. is, he said, under the control 
of the board of education, tho held in the name of the city, and 
neither the members of the board of education nor their sub- 
ordinates are agents or servants of the municipality, for whose 
negligence it is liable. The board of education, Judge McAdam 
contends, is in reality the representative of the state against 
whom the action would lie. 


Election and Appointment of Officers. 


In Kentucky it is immaterial that the evidence of the ap- 
pointment of a school trustee was insufficient, where his 
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appointment was alleged and not sufficientiy denied. Further- 

more such appointee to fill a vacany in the office of school 

trustee holds until the expiration of the term for which his 

predecessor was elected and not merely until the next election. 
(Flaugher vs. Yates, Ky., 8. C., June, 1900.) 


According to another Kentucky decision it is held that where 
there was no record in the county superintendent’s office of the 
qualifications of one who was acting as trustee under an 
appointment to fill a vacancy, he is only a de facto officer and 
the county superintendent has the power to declare the office 
vacant and to appoint another in his stead. Such an appoint- 
ment to a vacancy in the office of school trustee holds until the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor was elected 
and not merely until the next election. 

(Meadows vs. Patrick, Ky. C. of App., Sept., 1900.) 


In Indiana the statutes provide that the board of trustees 
of each incorporated town shall at their first meeting in June 
elect one school trustee, and that within five days thereafter 
the two hold-over members and the member newly elected shall 
meet, take an oath of office and shall elect a president, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, each officer so chosen giving a bond, to 
be approved by the county auditor. A certain person chosen 
as a trustee June 23, and duly notified of his election, failed to 
meet with the board or to file a bond until August 5. Mean- 
time the other two members had become impatient and elected 
another member who qualified by filing a bond Aug. 4. The 
court held that the board was quite justified in electing the 
new member ; that by their action in so doing the right of the 
member in default to his office was forfeited and that his sub- 
sequent attempts to qualify could not restore his title. 

Minnick vs. State of Indiana. Ind., S. C., Aug., 1900.) 


Evidence of Election. 


In Pennsylvania a school board must keep the minutes of its 
proceedings in such a manner as to show that in whatever the 
board has done they have acted within the hints of the law. 
Hence the minutes of a meeting of a school board are the best 
evidence of the election of an official. In the case of a plaintiff 
who was elected treasurer of a school board and who did not 
offer in evidence the minutes of the board, it was decided that 
the plaintiff was not entitled to judgment for the office on the 
testimony of those present. 

(Mangan vs. McCue, Penn., Com., Pl. C., June, 1900.) 


No Right to Expel Pupil. 


REVERE, MAss.—Judge Dewey, of the local court has found 
against the school authorities for expelling Isidore Nathanson 
from the Bradstreet avenue school for misconduct. The plain- 
tiff, however, got only nominal damages of one dollar. a 

The boy had been suspended and was allowed to return {to 
school on probation. Two weeks later he was sent home for 
violation of the terms of his probation and was promptly ex- 
pelled without further hearing. Thefather brought suit to re- 
cover $2,000 damages and gained his point if not his dollars. 


we 











Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of Newark, N. J., 
who has been elected superintendent at Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


President Fulton on the Race Problems. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The tenth annual meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association was well attended and in every way 
successful. The addresses of welcome by Gov. Tyler, of Vir- 
ginia, and Major Taylor, of Richmond, were oratorical efforts 
of marked excellence. 

An address that made a very deep impression was that of 
Chancellor R. B. Fulton, of the University of Kentucky. Dr. 
Fulton spoke mainly on the race problem and its possible solu- 
tion. In the past thirty-five years plenty of desultory attempts 
have been made, he said, at meeting the question squarely, cet 
they have all seemed to miscarry. The same methods, the 
same ideals, the same text-books have been employed in teach- 
ing the blacks as in teaching the whites. It has been falsely 
supposed that that could be acquired by the negro in a genera- 
tion which has come to the Anglo-Saxon only asa result of three 
thousand years of experimental development. The results and 
the millions of money thus far spent in negro education are 
utterly incommensurate. 

The greatest need in the South to-day is for at least one in- 
stitution preeminently fitted, by its equipment and teaching 
force, for leadership among the various technical and indus- 
trial schools. No institution now existing can claim this po- 
sition, nor is such a school likely to be endowed by any Soutb- 
ern state. It can come only from private initiative. 

An admirable paper was read by Miss Celestia S. Parrish, 
of the department of philosophy, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
college. She showed the importance of training in the 
woman’s college which would lead to an early understanding 
of the duties of motherhood. All sorts of delicate and difficult 
functions have to be performed by women, the proper perform- 
ance of which demands a broad scientific knowledge; yet in 
many schools no provision is made for teaching the science. 

Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, of the University of Tennessee, al- 
so spoke on problems of woman’s education. Pres. F. W. 
Venable, of the University of North Carolina, discussed the 
relations of university to secondary schools. 


The Progress of Indian Education. 


The reports of the superintendent of Indian schools, Miss 
Estelle Reel, are among the best that come from the govern- 
ment printing office. This year’s report is no exception. It 
gives a concise, readable statement of the conditions at each of 
the many schools visited by Miss Reel during the past nine 
months. There are recommendations of a general compulsory 
attendance law and examples of the progress made by Indian 
young men and women who have had the advantage of a good 
education. Miss Reel again offers a powerful plea for indus- 
trial education, remarking that “the theory of cramming the 
Indian child with mere heck knowledge has been, and for 
generations will be, a failure. A civilization without the 
elements of labor in it rest upon a foundation of sand. Labor 
is the basis of all lasting civilization and is the most fotent in- 
fluence for good in the world. Whenever any race of its own 
volition ‘begins to labor its future is assured. When we have 
once succeeded in training the Indian to the point where he 
can make his own living by daily toil in civilized pursuits, the 
battle for Indian civilization will have been won.” 

Miss Reel would, therefore, put into the Indian schools more 
of practical training in agriculture and dairy pursuits, in sew- 
ing, cooking, and laundry, in rug and blanket weaving, in any 
branch which will assist the young Indian in making a liveli- 
hood after he leaves school. 


Waste in Rural Education. 


LANSING, MicH.—State Supt. Hammond has issued a state- 
ment in regard to the rural schools of Michigan in which he 
traces a number of the sources of waste of the public moneys. 
He says: 1. Money paid to young and immature teachers is, 
in a large degree, wasted. 2. Money paid to strangers for 
high-priced apparatus is more than half wasted. 3. Much of 
the money spent for fuel in trying to heat old and poorly in- 
closed school-rooms is wasted. 4. Frequent changes of 
teachers and the confusion resulting therefrom wastes both 
time and money. 5. Frequent changes of text books without 
the advice of the county school commissioner cause consider- 
able unnecessary expense. 

Superintendent Hammond believes that money could be 
saved in these directions and applied to increases of salary 
for teachers. The result would be that a superior class of 
teachers would at once be available for the rural schools. 


The Steel Roofing Contract Case. 


One of the most remarkable occurrences in the history of 
school-house construction, in Philadelphia, was the sudden 
withdrawal, a few days ago, of a suit urged against the board 
of education by the Pean Metal Ceiling and Roofing Company 
upon the assurance that the bids for several of the school- 
houses will be re-advertised so as to give the litigant company 
another chance. Charges of the gravest nature had been pre- 
ferred against the architect of the board of education. It was 
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asserted that he had altered certain specifications in the bid of 
a West Virginia company which was successful in getting all 
the awards and that, as his brother is ap official in the favored 
company, he evidently was coming in for a “ rake-off.”’ 

The truth or falsity of these charges was in no manner passed 
upon by the court. The whole affair was settled up out of 
court by a more or less amicable agreement which will give 
the local steel company at least a fighting chance to get into 
the schools. 

Now if anything is clear it is that whatever benefits the plain- 
tiff may have got from the withdrawal of the suit, the public 
was not fairly served. Taxpayers in a city like Philadelphia 
ought to know whether the work on school-buildings is 
awarded upon a just basis or not. If the charges against Ar- 
chitect Cook were unfounded and were simply trumped up in 
the interest of the February election municipal, then the lies 
ought to be nailed without deal or dicker. But if the charges 
are grounded in fact, the sooner Philadelphia gets rid of an 
unprofessional, incompetent, and immoral architect, the better 
for its reputation among the cities of the United States. 


ag 


Chicago News Items. 


Praise for Chicago Schools. 


Vice-Consul Erskine, in a report to the English government, 
has stated his belief that the schools of Chicago, despite their 
admitted defects, are the best in the world. They turn out 
boys of wonderiul self-reliance and capacity for seizing upon 
opportunities. Even if the spelling and punctuation are not 
all that might be desired, the boys rise rapidly and at an 
early age are in positions that in a European country could be 
reached only by years of effort. 


Teaches the Art of Begging. 


Perhaps the most remarkable educational institution in the 
world was unearthed by the Chicago police, a few days ago. 
A regular school for pretended cripples, in which the various 
devices of the professional beggar are taught, has been for 
some time in successful operation. One Charles Adams was 
the successful operator. 


To Untangle Salaries’ Knot. 


Mr. Lewis E. Larson, for several years an employe in the 
superintendent’s office and for the past year assistant to the 
superintendent of evening schools, was elected secretary of 
the board of education at a special meeting held Dec. 19. Mr. 
Larson assumed the duties of his office the day following. 

This hasty action was made necessary in order that’ tle 
teachers might get their salaries before Christmas. 


Salaries Raised, 


The benefits of the work of the Teachers’ Federation are 
now becoming apparent. The announcement is made that 
grade teachers may expect an increase of salary as a result of 
the decision of the state board of equalization to lift the taxes 
of Cook county ten per cent. There will be no restoration of 
the 1898 schedule, but it is calculated that there will be enough 
money in the treasury to give a substantial increase.f|The 
finance committee is said to be ready to take up the matter 
just as soon as the county clerk makes the official apportion- 
ment of the tax levy. 





Supt. W. C, Martindale, Detroit, Mich. 





Detroit is going to entertain the N. E. A. this year. 
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New England Notes. 


Boston, MASs,—Several important meetings of college fra- 
ternities have been held this last week. The seventh biennial 
congress of the Alpha Tau Omega, comprising forty-five chap- 
ters and fourteea alumni associations, was the largest of these. 
At the meeting Dec. 27, Hon. Edward Lyle, of Virginia, gave 
the address, and L, C, Ehle, of Chicago, read a poem. A ban- 
quet of members was held at the Brunswick Friday evening. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass,—Prof, William James, of the deparment 
of philosophy, Harvard university, is suffering from enlarge- 
ment of the heart. Tho under the care ot a specialist in Italy, 
itis feared that he will never be able to resume the duties of 
his professorship, 

WORCESTER, ries, T,) ©, 


MAss., Mendenhall, LL.D., of 


the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, has tendered his resigna- 


tion, to take effect July first. ‘The reason given is that the con- 
clusion has been torced upon him that he must indulge “© in 
a long vacation or period of rest as tree as may be from care 
and responsibility.’ Dr. Mendenhall has been at Worcester 
since 1894, and has been eminently successful in his adminis 
tration, He states that he intends to spend two years in trav- 
eling in Europe, and that he has no other position in view, 
Rumors have, however, connected his name with the scientific 
school recently endowed by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, at Pitts- 
burg, and no one in this vicinity would be surprised should he 
receive a call to that place after he has secured the needed rest. 


Lewiston, Me.--The annual meeting of the Maine Peda- 
gogical association was held Dec, 26. Prin, A. F. Richardson, 
of Castine, presented a paper on ‘“ What Consideration May 
the Normal Schools Expect at the Hands of Superintendents?”’ 
and President Hyde, of Bowdoin, spoke on the “ End of Edu- 
cation.”” President Hyde called attention to the care which a 
teacher should give to his physical welfare. He told the 
women teachers that they cannot have a good school and make 
their own dresses, or speculate, or work vacations. He held 
that city children do not have half a chance with country chil- 
dren. They have no means of acquiring the discipline of con- 
tact with real obstacles, of realities. The kindergarten be- 
gins to solve the problem for city children of early age. 
Girls should be taught sewing and cooking, if they are to grow 
up other than inefficient competitors in life. 


BROOKLINE, MAsSs.—Authority has been given to the select- 
men of the town to proceed with the erection of the new Man- 
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ual Training high school. The school will cost $100,000 and 
will embody the best features of the leading technical schools 
of the country. The architect is Mr. F. Joseph Untersee. 


HARwicH, MAss,—-Miss Mary Welch, principal of the Har- 
wichport grammar school, died Dec. 12, of heart failure. She 
was a native of Salem, a graduate of the Salem normal school, 
and a very successful teacher, 

SAxton’s River, Vt.—For some two years, the trustees of 
Vermont academy have been engaged in raising additional 
funds for the endowment, to meet the necessity for enlarged 
facilities. Their efforts have been fairly successful, ——- 
tions aggregating $58,000 having been received. Mr. John D, 
Rockeleller has come to their aid, promising them $15,000 when 
their subscriptions reach $75,000. This practically insures 
success, 

WATERVILLE, Mre.—It is announced that Dr, Nathanael 
Butler, president of Colby college, has sent his resignation to 
the trustees, to take effect at the end of the present year. Dr, 
Harper has tendered him a chair in Chicago university, and he 
has decided to return to that institution, from which he was 
called to Colby in 1896. Dr. Butler has been very successful, 
both as an instructor and in the work of an executive officer. 
He begin to teach in 1873, at Lake Forest, Ill, and all his 
teaching was in Illinois until he went to Colby, his alma mater. 


MoNTPELIEK, Vt.—The report of the normal school com- 
missioners of Vermont, for 1900, is one of encouragement. 
Since the act of the legislature of 1898, by which definite ap- 
propriations were assured for a long term of years, the three 
normal schools of the state have improved rapidly. They are 
still hampered by lack of many ot the pn. of normal 
school equipment—books of a professional character, scien- 
tific apparatus, means for study of music and drawing; yet 
the pupils show up very well from the enthusiasm and energy 
with which they enter upon their work. 


New Haven, Conn.—Alfred Vanderbilt has made a hand- 
some Christmas present to Yale university in the shape of a 
check, variously reported as $30,coo and as $40,000, Either 
sum makes a fine addition to the centennial tund, and it will be 
used in the construction of the splendid buildings with which 
the sons of Yale are celebrating the bi-centennial of their alma 
mater. 


The steady growth of the academic department of Harvard 
university is shown in the fact that the freshman class numbers 
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A. K. POTTER, Professor of the English Language in Brown 
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PROVIDENCE, R. L., Nov. 12, 1900. 
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537, the largest number on record. The number of separate 
ourses offered the students in the university has increased 
rom 300 in 1890 to about 500 for the current year. 


Dracut, Mass.—The Kenwood school, an excellent modern 
school building, was dedicated Dec. 21. It willopen up schoo 
facilities in a part of the township that has heretofore been 
neglected. 


A Complaint Meeting. 


A novel discussion took place at the December meeting of 
the Boston Schoolmasters’ Eiub in aseries of complaints called 
out by the topic “ Dies Irae.” Five speakers presented the 
difficulties met in educational work from their various stand- 
points, 

Pres. George Harris, of Amherst college, tho in college work 
but a year, could already see some grounds for complaint 
against the present educational system. In the college itself, 
too large divisions are found in some subjects for effective 
work, while in others there are too few students to give the 
needed stimulus. How, for example, can the Parisian accent 
be taught to fifty young men in a single section. The instruc- 
tion in colleges tends, unfortunately, to mere lectures, followed 
by examination, rather than to real teaching. A further ground 
of complaint is found in the relation of the college to the high 
school. At present the last year of the latter and the first year 
of the former cover largely the same ground. This is unfor- 
tunate. There should be an agreement reached. This in itself 
would tend to remove another ground of complaint, the poorer 
instruction given in those subjects which are offered as equiv- 
alents, than is the case in classics and mathematics. 

Mr. William T. Piper, chairman of the Cambridge school, 
committee, said that the only thing which he had to find fault 
with concerned the erection and care of school-houses. These 
are often planned and erected in accordance with other con- 
siderations than furnishing the best facilities for instruction, 
which alone should be considered. 

Supt. Arthur K. Whitcomb, of Lowell, protested against the 
assumption that teachers are in the habit of making complaints. 
But if he had any complaint to make it would be that many 
teachers are unwilling to lift their eyes from the petty details 
of their work to take a broad view of the educational field. 
Why should not every grammar master be an assistant super- 
intendent? Why should they not form a board of directors 
before whom everything should be brought? Why should not 
all the teachers, the master, and superintendent so co-operate 
together as to make one complete, well-rounded whole? Why 
should we pull ay when we might just as well pull together? 

Mr. Homer P. Lewis, head master of the English high 
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school, Worcester, complained of the lack of power to think 
and to use accumulated knowledge found in the high school 
pupils. This is due partly to home training, and partly to the 
present methods of instruction in the schools. hildren ac- 
quire acertain knack of doing things just as others do them. 
Present teaching seems to be nine-tenths knowledge getting 
and one-tenth power getting when the latter is all-important. 
Mr. Augustine L. Rafter, master of the Martin school, Bos- 
ton, strongly emphasized the defect found in the over-crowding 
of the program. The multiplication of subjects without the 
time which ought to be given for them, leads to the overstrain- 
ing of the teacher, and to superficiality and inaccuracy in the 


pupil, 





Recent Deaths Among Educators. 


DELRAY, Micu.—Hon. David Parsons, formerly well known 
as an educator in the middle West, died November 23. He 
founded the Ohio State Teachers’ Institute, the Southwest 
state normal school, of Ohio, and the Tafton Collegiate sem- 
inary of Wisconsin. He held superintendencies at Dubuque, 
Ia., and Freeport, Ill. During the last few years of his life he 
was absorbed in real estate business. 


Supt. R. V. K. Montfort, of Newburg, N. Y,, died Decem- 
ber 29. He had been in charge of the schools forty years. He 
was a graduate of the Albany Medical school and served as an 
assistant surgeon in the Civil war. Except for this experience 
he did not practice medicine, giving all his time to the schools. 


Moses Coit Tyler. 


Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell university, died at Ithaca, 
December 28. He was a native of Griswold, Conn., and was 
a Yale ’57 man. He was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry and preached for two years at Poughkeepsie. In 
1867 he was appointed professor of the English language and 
literature in the University of Michigan, where he established 
a high reputation as a teacher. In 1881 he resigned to accept 
the chair of American history, at Cornell, which he occupied 
at the time of his death. 

Two Boston Schoolmasters. 

Harry N. Andrews, submaster of the Chapman school, East 
Boston, died December 19, after a week’s illness, of pneu- 
monia. : 

Frank M. Weis, submaster of the John A. Andrew school, 
died suddenly December 9. Mr. Weis had been eminently 
successful as a teacher, ad end lately been married. A host 
of friends mourn his loss. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The City Superintendent Under New Charter. 


There has been a great deal of talk as to the effect of the 
roposed charter upon the powers of the city superintendent. 
t is easy to show that the functions of this official will, in some 

ways, have been enlarged. In two respects specifically he will 
be a gainer. He receives the power of assignmentof associate 
city superintendents and district superintendents to duty, and 
he acquires membership as one of a board of seven superin- 
tendents having great power in the scholastic management of 
the schools. 

As an official he is not given dictatorial powers, as many 
have supposed. He loses his present power in the matter of 
examining teachers. Altho continued as a member of the 
board of examiners, he no longer retains the right to recom- 
mend the minimum requirements for licenses to the board of 
education. That is to be vested in the board of superintend- 
ents, so that the city superintendent's voice becomes one in 
seven. 

The supposedly greatest addition to the city superintendent’s 
power lies in the rejection of the clause, found in old section 
1079. “But he [the city superintendent] shall have no right of 
interference with the actual conduct of any school in the city 
of New York.” This clause has always limited the powers of 
the city superintendent so far as the actual teaching in the 
schools goes to those of anadvisory officer. Altho he is the nom- 
inal head of the school system, the teaching in every school of 
the city may be done on principles that to him are radically 
wrong; yet he is powerless to interfere, except that he may 
make a report upon defects or proposed changes to the board 
of education which, in its turn, has no power to right matters 
since the actual management of the schools is the affair of 
the borough boards. This condition of things may rightly be 
described as anomalous. 

Just what powers the city superintendent will gain with this 
prohibitory clause left out remains to be seen. As nearly ev- 
erything scholastic is left in the hands of the borough 
boards, it is not easy to discover in what direction he can in- 
tertere even tho the general right of interference is no longer 
denied him. 


Salary Increases. 


A rush is on for better salaries at the Hall of Education. 
The examiners of the department of education have alreacy 
had substantial increases, Messrs. James C. Byrnes, Walter L. 
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Hervey, J. A. O'Connell, and George J. Smith, all coming in 
for $5,000 in place of their present salary of $4,000. The sec- 
retary to the city superintendent, Mr. Josiah H. Pitts, receives 
$4,000 instead of $3,000. 


Enforce School Vaccination. 


The committee on health of the Brooklyn school board has 
notified all the principals of the system that every provision 
of the vaccination order must be enforced most rigidly and, 
where there is a suspicion 
that the records are not right, 
the child must be dismissed | 
at once and its parents in- 
formed that either the record 
must be satisfactorily ex 
plained or the child must be 
again inoculated. In view 
of the presence of smallpox 
in the city, itis felt that the 
greatest precautions must be | 
taken. 


Retired with Annuities. 


Four teachers of the Nor- 
mal school who asked for 
retirement on account of 
physical disability, were re- 
lieved from duty by the 
board of education at the 
meeting of Dec. 26. Their 
names and terms of service 
are as follows: Florence Bal- 
lou, appointed in October, 
1869, Salary $1,240, annuity 
$620; Josephine C. Cozans, 
appointed in January, 1861, salary $1,400, annuity $700; Juli- 
ette Hunter, appointed in October, 1865, salary $1,240, annuity 
$620; Elizabeth W. Ballantyne, appointed 1853, salary $1,853, 
annuity $660. 





Supt. Addison B, Poland, 
of Paterson, N. J. 


Physical Directors Meet. 


The annual meeting of American College Physical Directors 
was held at Columbia university Dec. 27. Subjects were dis- 
cussed as follows: ‘On the Advisability of Determining the 
Physical Condition of Candidates for Gymnastic and Athletic 
Exercise,” Dr. J. W. Seaver, of Yale; “Strength Tests and 
Inspection of Instruments,” Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Har- 
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TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Three-Volume Series of Text Books for Class Use by 


RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 
Cornell University. 


Volume I—~Home Cugeets and the Earth as a Whole. 


rice, 60 cents. 


and 


FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D., 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Parts I and II are also issued separately. 
Price, each, 40 cents. 


“Unique in Matter, Arrangement, and Presentation.” An Interesting and Valuable Introduction to the Study of Geography 
CONTENTS: 


Part I.—-HOME GEOGRAPHY. The Soil. Hills. Mountains. 
Commerce. Government. Maps. References to Books. etc. 


Part II._THE EARTH AS A WHOLE. 


States, Central States, Western States, Alaska. 


Valleys. 


Form and Size of the Earth. 
the Earth and Its Effects. The Coutinentsand Oceans. Maps. North America. The United States: N 
Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. 


Rivers. Ponds and Lakes. The Ocean. The Air. Industry and 


Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. Heat Within 
ew England, Middle Atlantic States, Southern 
Countries South of the United States. 


South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia. The East Indies. Philippines, and other Islands of the Pacific. Books of Reference. Appendix 
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Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the 
final basis for all stady of Geography. 
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Physiographic facts about different regions clearly presented. Physi- 
ographic conditions furnish the key to human industries, transportation 
routes, location of cities, etc. 


Volume II.—NORTH AMERICA. Price. 75 cents. 


Volume III.—-EUROPE AND THE OTHER CONTINENTS. 


FEATURES OF THE SERIES 


Clear, distinct maps giving both oo and political features and 
not overburdened with useless detail. 


Illustrations that are not merely pictures. 
Typographical work unsurpassed. 


The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any 
competing series. 


In preparation. 


BAILEY’S BOTANY. 


An Elementary Text for Schools. 
ustrated. 


By L. H. Battey, Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University. 


12mo. Half Leather. Profusely 


rice, $1.10. 


“ It is just the thing for the boys and ny and is so distinctive that it seems almost too bad to call it just a text-book. The author has tonched 


the right chord and has produced, for the f 


rst time in this country, a book reall 


y usable in the public schools and especially those of the rural districts. 


It.is a fitting development of the nature study work.”—THomas A. WiL1L1AMs, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


“TI am delighted with the book. It meets my ideal.’’—PrinciPaL 
CHARLES FisH, High School, Brunswick, Me. 

_‘*T have examined the book with much interest. 

think it as a whole one of the most c’ and appro 


ly 
very useful work.”—Proressor W. F. Ganona, Smith College. 





‘¢ Bailey’s Botany is a cha book. Every page is full of interest- 
Every illustration illustrates. It is by far the best treatise of the kind I 
have seen.’’—Pror. W. H. Lennon, Brockport [N Y.] StateNormal School, 


It is easily seen that it is written with Professor Bailey’s clearness and felicity of style, and I 
ately illustrated of modern botanical text-books. I expect it to prove a stimulating and 
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vard: “On the Adoption of Uniform Terminology and No- 
menclature for Gymnastics Exercise,” Dr. W. G. Anderson, of 
Yale; “Credit for Gymnastic Training in College Work,” Dr. 
W. A. Lambeth, of the University of Virginia; ‘‘On the Rela- 
tionship Between Gymnastics and Athletics,” Dr. W. G, An- 
derson, of Yale. 

Right to Build Questioned. 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J.—The electorate of Weehawken some 
time agojvoted to build a $90 000 school-house in the neigh- 





Supt. William E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield, N. J. 


borhood of Highwood and Clifton parks. The opposition at 
the time of the election was very bitter, for it was claimed that 
the school-house would cost more than the town could afford 
to pay. The appropriation was carried, however, largely thru 
the votes of the women residents of the two fashionable parks, 
who worked enthusiastically for the school. 
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Now there is talk of bringing certiorari proceedings against 
the board of education to prevent continuation of the work. 
It is claimed that under the law, women, while they are per- 
mitted to vote for the election of school trustees, have no right 
to vote for the appropriation of money for school purposes. 

The residents of the park districts are very much excited at 
the prospect that their school-house plans may fall thru. Asa 
member of the board of education representing Highwood 
park expressed it: ‘‘ A cheap school house is a sign of a cheap 
neighborhood, and cheapness is an imputation we don’t want 
to bear up under. A meal set upon these heights ought to 
be a permanent advertisement and an inducement for desir- 
able strangers to settle here.” 


wr 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


PETERSBURG, IND.—Mr. Wesley Dugan, a school teacher, 
was the victim of some nearly fatal hazing the day after Christ- 
mas. His older pupils set upon him and carried him to a pond, 
proposing to duck him. The teacher escaped and waded into 
the water to astump. Thence he was dislodged by a shower of 
stones and forced to try to swim to the other shore. He be- 
came benumbed with cold, and was already sinking when a 
farmer went out in a boat and rescued him. 


MAcomB, ILL.—The corner-stone of the Western Illinois 
state normal school was laid Dec.21. The building is one of 
the best constructed and equipped of its kind. The cost was 
$200,000. It was designed by Mr. Robert Bruce Watson. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Director Denman, of the board of 
education, has discovered that no new teachers will be wanted 
in San Francisco for at least three years. There are nearly 
one hundred teachers on the lists who are now available for 
permanent appointment. 


Utica, N. Y.—The newly elected clerk of the school board 
succeeding J. Philip Bannigan, Esq., is Mr. George E. Stod- 
dard, a graduate of the Lackawanna railroad company’s office 
which he entered as office boy about eleven years ago. 


GENEVA, O.—The annual meeting of the Spencer Memorial 
Library Association was held Dec. 19 at Chamberlin block, 
Pres, fies Means presiding. Papers were read by Mrs. 
Eldon Wright. the librarian, Mrs. J. P. Trest, the secretary, 
and Mr. S. S. Searle. 
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Winpsor, OntT.—Three vacant principalships were filled at 
one meeting, December 18, as follows: Hugh M. Barrett, of 
Windsor, to the Park street school; David Eagle, of Galt, to 
the Central school; John McDiarmid, of Ottawa, to the Cam- 
eron avenue school. There were over one hundred candi- 
dates for the positions. 


Foster, IA.—It is reported that forty-nine school children 
were drowned, December 26, while skating on the ice in the 
river near this town. Fifty-one children were on the ice when 
it gave way, only two of them escaping. 


Supt. Carrington, of Missouri, in an open letter on the sub- 
ect of his recent inspection of rural schools thruout the state 
as a great deal of praise to bestow upon the teachers for the 
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stance an organization known as “ ‘The Missouri Library As- 
sociation” and falsely claiming the indorsement of the state 
school department has been hawking its books up and down 
Missouri. It sells a collection of about fifty books for $42.50. 
The selection is by no means a good one, says Mr. Carrington, 
and the same books can be purchased for about a third the 
amount. A similar exposure is made of poor and inaccurate 
school charts. It is nothing uncommon to find that the 
directors of a school have spent from $30 to $50 for charts that 
are utterly worthless. 


LANSDOWNE, PA.—An agitation against the presence} of 
children from surrounding towns in the Lansdowne schools 
has been started. These outsiders all pay tuition, but thezfee 
charged does not half cover the expense of their instruction 


and as they count more than twenty per cent. of the total num- 
ber of school children, the schools are badly overcrowded and 
the work rendered inefficient. 


enthusiasm with which they welcome improvements. He re- 
grets, however, that in too many cases they are falling victims 
to unscrupulous agents of unauthorized companies. For in- 
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American Sch. Furniture Co., 
N. Y. & Chi. 

Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 

Appleton, D. &Co., New York City 

Lippincott Co., J. 'B. Phila, 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
PP. A.G. & Co,, New York 


Kindergarten Material. 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu. Co., 


Boston &N.Y 
Manual Training Supplies. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 
Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Crowell Apparatus Co., 


Indianapolis 
Eimer & Amend, 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Koott, App. Co.,, L, F., 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Insurance. 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Spragten Maas. 
Mutual Life New York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., “ ‘ 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
Am,S8chool Furniture Co. | 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, F. F,, Washington, DP. C 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 
New York 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 9 - 
E. Faber ba 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 


School Supplies. 

See also gy aay Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
jm ee "Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 

al, ete. 

Schermerhorn Co.. J. W., = 
Andrews Sch. Fur. Co. - 
American School Furniture Co., 


Chicago & N. Y. 

Minerals. 
Howell, E.E, Washington. D.C. 
Roy Hopping, New York. 


Photos for Schools. 
Helman Taylor Art Co., beg 
Berlin Photo Co. “ 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 





Stereopticons 
Williams, Brown & Earl Phila. 
«has. Beseler Nex. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co. Chi. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 


New York 
School Bells. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Reathesd Aqeney. fey York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M 
Schermerhorn Co., J. Ww 8 
Kellogg’ #Teacher’’ Bureau, “ 
C. J. Albert Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag. “ 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston, 
Fisk T hers’ Ag ies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 


Typewriters, 


Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 

Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Schools. 


N. E. Conservatory ef Music Bos. 
Cortina School of Languages, N Y 





Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hotels, 

Grand Union New York 

St. Denis “ 

Continental Phila 


School Clocks. 
Fred Frick Waynesboro, Pa 
Human Skeleton and 
Anatomical Models. 
Chas. H. Ward. Rochester, N. Y 
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BOSTON 
68 Chauncy St. 


Thos. R. Shewell & Co, 


NEW YORK 
Il Fifth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 





OOKS to be of use in the modern school- 
room must combine three qualities—they 
must be tnteresting, instructive, and inspiring. 
We would invite the attention of educators to 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. 


By ALFRED Binet, Doctor of Science, Laureate of the Institute, 
Director of the Laboratory of Physiological Psychology in the 


Sorbonne, Paris. Pages, 193. 


Cloth. 75 cents, net. 


**Clear_and solid, Sag deserves careful reading two or three times 


over.”—Francis Gal 


A PSYCHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 


An Outline Sketch. 


By Hiram M. 


STANLEY, Member of the 


American Psychological Association. Pages, 44. Boards. 
Price, 40 cents, net. 
** A capital little primer .. . . printed in bold type... . with twenty-six 


blank pages of stout paper for the scholar’s notes and exercises. 
the most elementary principles of psychology . 


Treats 
. in the semi-conversa- 





the following books, which, we believe, contain 
all of the above elements: 


Southworth & Goddard s Language Lessons 

Southworth's Essentials of Arithmetic 

Gilbert's School Studies in Words 

Brands & Van Gieson’s Physiologies 

Tilden's Commercial Geography 

Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country 

Tomlinson’s Stories of the Amer. Revolution 

The Round-Hand Rational 
Slant Writing 
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tional style that suggests the practised teacher. *_Literary World,London, 
“Invaluable to teachers.”— Canadian Teacher. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Development Theory. By 
D. KerFrootSuHute, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the Medical 
Department of the Columbian University. Pages, xvi + 28s, 
39 illustrations—g in natural colors. Price, cloth, $2. co, net. 
“It isa presentation of the subject for jhe — reader which is 

masterly, clear, and entertaining. A profoun panies is thoroughly 

grasped ; a technical subject is made plain; and a Se subject is 
made simple. T am especially delighted with it as a book for auxiliary 

reading in the High Schools and Co meen of the ooamtey.. "— Major J. W, 

Powell, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D 


Our RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. 
The cheapest series of Scientific, Philosophical, and Religious 
Works now publishing in America, contains books by RIBOT, 


MAX MULLER, WEISMANN, ROMANES, &c., &c.; also 
PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS. Send for circular of our series of 


Large Portraits of Philosophers and Psychologists. 


68in all. r1x1q4inches. Snitable for framing and hanging in 
— and private libraries, recitation and lecture rooms, Very 
cheap, 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 








30 
Books Under Way. 


Ginn & Company. 
The Mother Tongue Language Books, by George Lyman Kit- 
tredge and Sarah Louise Arnold. 
1. Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. 
2. An Elementary English Grammar. 
“Wigwam Stories,” by Mary C. Judd. 


“Apes and Monkeys: Their Life and Language,” by R. L. 
Garner. 


“Four Friends,” by Jane Andrews. 
“Primary Picture Cards,” by M. A. L. Lane. 
“Speller, with Word Studies and Dictionary Work,” by A.B. 
Guilford and Aaron Lowell. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 


“Lessons for Little Readers,” by E. G. Regal. 
America’s Story for America’s Children, Book III. 
“The Earlier Colonies,” by Mara L. Pratt. 


“Strange Peoples,” in the Ethno-Geographic Reader Series, 
by Frederick Starr. 


“The Bird Book,” a natural history of birds, by Fanny 
Hardy Eckstorm. 


“A Short Introduction to Biblical Literature,” by Richard 
G. Moulton. 


“Stories of Pioneer Life,” by Florence Bass. 
“ A Manual of Reading,” by Mary E. Laing. 
“On Teaching Geometry,” by Florence Milner. 


“ Bruno’s Tour de la France par deux enfants,” abridged and 
edited by C. Fontaine. 


Balzac : ‘“‘Cing Scénes de la Comédie Humaine,” selected and 
edited by B. W. Wells. 


“The French Subjunctive Mood,” by C. C. Clarke, Jr. 

“French Syntax and Composition,” by Miss Jeanne M. 
Bouvet. i 

“ Wildenbruch’s “ Harold,” edited by C. A. Eggert. 
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“ Freytag’s Soll und Haben,” abridged and edited by G. T. 
Files.” 

Schiller’s “ Das Lied von der Glocke,” edited by W. A. Cham- 
berlin. 

Freytag’s “ Die Journalisten,” edited by Prof. W. D. Toy. 

“Materials for Composition Based upon Baumbach’s Der 
Schwiegersohn,” by Prof. L. E. Horning. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Riverside Literature Series : 
“Giles Corey of the Salem Farms,” by H. W. Longfellow. 


The Macmillan Company. 


‘Child Life Primer,” by E. A. Blaisdell. 

“Nicomede,” edited by C. de Sumichrast. 

“ Wallenstein,” Schiller, edited by Max Winkler. 

“Source Readers of American History, Volume I,” by A. B. 
Hart. 

“Poems,” Goethe, edited by M. D. Learned. 

“ Language Lessons for Public Schools,” by O. I. Woodley. 

“Principles of Political Economy, Volume II,” by J. Shield 
Nicholson. 

“Theory and Practice of Cookery,” by M. E. Williams and 
K. R. Fisher. 

‘Cicero's Orations and Letters,” edited by R. A. Minckwitz. 

“Ethics Descriptive and Explanatory,” by Sidney E. Mezes. 

“American History, Told by Contemporaries, Volume III.,” 
by A. B. Hart. 

“Dictionary of Architecture and Building, Volume I.,” by 
Russell Sturgis. 

“Prologue and Knight’s Tale,” Chaucer, by Mark H. Liddell. 

“Introduction to Zoology,” by Shipley and MacBride. 

‘Geometry for High Schools,” by Thomas Franklin Holgate. 

“Electricity and Magnetism,” new edition, by S. P. Thomp- 
son. 
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BOOKKEEPING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The ideal course in bookkeeping and business practice for 
commercial high schools and commercial departments is 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


2 
OFFICE ROUTINE 
sx> BOOKKEEPING $ 


(THE VOUCHER SYSTEM.) 


This work has received the enthusiastic endorsement of 
leading high school principals, commercial teachers, and 
business men, and is in use in more high schools than all 
other works on the subject. 


The distinctive features of this system of bookkeeping are: 


The Common Sense Method of Presenting the 
Science of Accounts. 


The Full and ~~ Directions to the Pupil 
for Performing the Work. 


The Modern, Labor-Saving Forms of Account 
Books Illustrated and Used. 


The Practical, Realistic Forms of Business Pa- 
pers (vouchers) which the Pupil Handles. 

The Ease with which the System can be In- 
stalled and Successfully Conducted. 

Specimen pages of the book, samples of the vouchers, and 
booklet containing full particulars regarding the system. 
together with testimonia's, will be sent free to any teacher or 


: 
school officer on application. Address our nearest office. : 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, | 

334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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1125 Broadway, NEW YORK 
134 South Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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7 SHELDON 
|) RY-RAPID-ACTING 


00D WORKERS’ VISE, 


especially adapted for Manual Training Schools. 
It is the cheapest, strongest, simplest, and mest 
easily operated vise in the market. Jaws are 
seven inches wide, will take in seven-inch work, 
weighs twenty pounds. 

We manufacture benches of most approved 
patterns, and carry all the standard tools for 
Manual Training schools, besides specialties such 
as Ball’s Special Back Saws for elementary work, 
Chip Carving Knives, Jennings Special Manual 
Training Chisels, our Special Sloyd Knives, etc. 


Ghe illustration shows our 





Correspondence invited and estimates given. 
ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO., 
71-73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
ee ee Oe eh th 
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BEGIN RIGHT 


In beginning your purchases for 1901 be sure you begin right. If it 
be Manual Training Tools and Benches send first for our catalogue 
87 of these goods. It will start you right because it represents 15 
years of experience in this special branch of the Tool business. We 
supply schools from California to Maine. Our goods are all Abso- 
lutely High-grade and fully guaranteed. Thousands of references 
when required. Ask for catalogue 87. Mention ScHooL JOURNAL. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
209 Bowery, New Mork, Since 1848, 





Rand, McNally & Company. 


“Lights to Literature,” by grades: books seven and eight, 
by John E. Adams and Charles W. French. 


“Language Through Nature,” by H. Avis Perdue and Sarah 
E. Griswold. 


Thompson, Brown & Company. 
“Dunton & Kelly’s “ Inductive Course in English,” Book III. 
“‘Manual of Bookkeeping and Banking,” by A. B. Meservy. 
Werner School Boek Company. 
Hall’s “ Arithmetic Primer ” (colored illustrations). 
Four Great American Series : 


“Four American Explorers.” 
“Four American Inventors.” 
“Four American Women.” 


“Four American Indians.” 
Complete Geography : Middle Atlantic edition, by H. S. Tar- 
bell, 
Complete Geography : East Central edition. 
i West Central edition. 


“ History and Civil Government of Louisiana.” 





Bad blood is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but bad blood may be 
made good blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is a journal of 
education for superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and 
others who desire to have a complete account of all the great move- 
ments in education. We also publish THz Tracners’ Institute, 
monthly, $1a year; THE Primary ScHOOL, monthly, $1 a year; Epv- 
CATICNAL FouNDATIONS, monthly, $1 a year; OuR TimEs (Current 
Events), semi-monthly, 50 cents a year; ANIMALS, monthly, $1.50 a year; 
And THE Practical TEACHER, monthly, 80 cents a year. Kiso Books amd 
aids for tea Descriptive circular_and catalog free E. L. 
KELLOGG & E. Ninth Street, New York. 
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| 
This%tells the story of our goods at the Paris Ex 
and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, 
school desks alene we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL 
governing committee of award. ‘ 
Everything pertaining to superiority and leader 
o. If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get 
end for our booklets describing our goods an 


Vidi 
, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 


d you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 





Vici 
I conquered 
osition. For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 


I saw 


the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of 


ship comes easy to us andfalls to our lot wherever we 
the prize winners made and sold by us, and bea winner thereby. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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“x LHE TRAVELE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Life, Endowment, Accident, and 
Largest, 


Employer’s Liability Insurance | ‘773.4. | 


of all forms. rrr] 


HEALTH POLICIES — Indemnity for Disability Caused by Sickness. 
LIABILITY INSU RANCE— Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contract- 


ors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected 
by policies in The Travelers Insurance Company. 


ASSETS, $29,046,737.45 
LIABILITIES, 24,926,280.61 | EXCESS, (3 1-2 per cent. basis), 4,120,456.84 


GAINS : 6 Months, Jan. to July, 1900 


— 


ve " 


. Oldest, 





= 

















ane 


In Assets, . - - . . . . $1,225,280.89 
Increase in Reserves (both Departments), . . 1,128,534.12 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, ° ~ = 4,055,085.62 





J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President, H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 


OFFICE METHODS AND ~ 
« PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 


is the title to a work on Bookkeeping and Business Practice that 
has attained at once a wide sale among high schools. It was writ- 
ten with special reference to high school needs, and is put up in a 
compact form. It gives a thoro drill in accounts as well as in the 
preparation and handling ot business papers. The pupil makes his 
entries direct from lifelike vouchers, and is enthused with the work 
from the day he takes it up. 70 see thzs work ts to destre tt. 


OTHER WORK.S ON 


Shorthand—two systems |Commercial Law—State Editions 
Touch Typewriting—two systems Spelling, Writing 
Commercial Arithmetic Business Practice 


Write us of your wants, stating what you are using. 
be a pleasure for us to answer you. Address either office. 
7 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO DOWERS & LYONS 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN NATURE 
AROUND MY SCHOOL. 
By FRANK O. PAYNE, 
Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 201 pages. Binding—cloth, stamped with two 
colors and gold. 49 illustrations. - - Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

Mr. Payne is a well-known writer and lecturer on Nature Study. But he is more 
than that—he is a school superintendent and a successful teacher of nature subjects. 
This book, like all he says and writes about nature, has been tested in the school- 
room—is, in fact, the result of successful school work. It does not aim to give a hard- 
and-fast course of lessons. But it does give a collection of One Hundred suggestive 
lessons on natural objects which can be adapted, by any intelligent teacher, to his 
work. In all parts of the country where nature study has been largely taken up this 


book is in use. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Chap. I—Preliminary Lessons 
Chap. II—Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits 
Chap. IlI—Lessons on Animals 
Chap. IV—CGhe School Museum 
Chap. V.—Rainy-Day Lessons ; 
Chap. VI—Lessons in the School Yard 
Chap. VII—Walks with the Children ; 
Chap. V1III—Collections during Vacation 
, Chap. IX—Dewvices and Helps in Nature Study 





It will 





1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Interesting Notes. 


A New Russian Ship Canal. 


Advices from St. Petersburg are that 
work will be begun early in 1901 on a new 
ship canal which the Russian government 
has decided to construct from the Baltic 
to the White sea. The difficulties of the 
undertaking are said to be considerably 
lessened by the fact that the whole course 
of the proposed canal is — covered 
by lakes and rivers. The total length of 
the canal will be 963 kilometers, and of 
these 490 kilometers are contained in 
navigable lakes. The remainder of the 
course, 473 kilometers in length, consist of 
rivers which have to be widened, deepened, 
and generally adapted for the navigation 
of large ships. The canal will follow the 
course of the Neva past St. Petersburg 
across to Lake Ladoga. The river Svir, 
which connects Jake Ladoga and lake 
Onega, will be utilized, as will also the 
smaller rivers carrying on the connection 
with Sorozkaya, on the White sea, by 
way of lakes Segosero and Wygosero. 


The Prolific Hen. 


The hen stands for about $455,¢00,cco 
in the yearly economics of the United 
States, and it keeps her hustling to live up 
to her reputation. It is enough to daunt 
even a Black Minorca to reflect when the 
spring days come that she and her fellows 
must Start in and outdo the iron industry, 
the coal industry, the wheat crops and the 
corn crop, incidentally soaring more than 
$1,000,000 ahead of the total yearly value 
of the cows of the country and their pro- 
duce.—New York Sum. 


Valuable Greek Antiquities, 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has recently 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art a votive mask, a necklace and victor’s 
wreath and bridal wreath, which were dis- 
covered some time ago at Olbia, an ancient 
colony of Miletia in Scythia. At firstit was 
thought that the gold crown was that of a 
king, but an inscription on it shows tbat it 
was that of a priestess of Demeter. ‘The 
work is not in repoussé,but appliqué. Upon 
the back of the necklace is another word 
which signifies “‘ belonging to Zenoklides.” 
This shows that the necklace and the 
crown belonged to two different persons, 
and not to one. The pendants of the glass 
amphorez have all been fastened to the 
necklace, and it is now complete. The 
bridal wreath is composed of leaves of 
oak, myrtle, and hawthorn made of silver 
which has become oxidized by long expo- 
sure to the earth. Between the leaves are 
little buds of gold. The specimens are 
among the most perfect possessed by any 
museum in the world.— Scientific A mert- 
can. 


The Growth of Anglo-Saxondom. 


Mr. J. H. Schooling has recently de- 
voted—in Zhe Pall Mall Magazine—one 
of his statistical and analytical articles to 
the subject of the growth of the British 
empire in the nineteenth century. The 
showing which he makes is a highly im- 

ressive one. The territorial increase has 

een, in the colonies, from sixteen times 
to ninety-six times the area of the United 
Kingdom, or from 2,000,coo to 12,000,000 
square miles, and this has been made 
in all parts of the world—America, Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia. Comparable with 
this has been the increase of population. 
In 1800 the population of the British em- 


pire, outside of the United Kingdom, was 
the School Book business wishes to 
reptesent some responsible house in 
New York City and vicinity—would invest 
a moderate amount of Capital if desirable. 
Address, ‘‘ Books” N. ‘Y. School Journal. 





GENTLEMAN of long experience in 
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A RELIABLE SKELETON 


IS A NECESSITY IN THE CLASS-ROOTS1. 


WELL-MOUNTED, properly prepared speci- 
men, accurately articulated, clean, white, and 
containing the bones of but ome individual, is 

not only reliable and sightly, but will outwear half-a- 
dozen of the greasy, hohe monstrosities thrown 
together from the debris of the European dissecting- 
rooms by untrained janitors, and sold by importers 
as “first-class preparations.” 

My Skeletons are the standard in the Medical 
and Dental Schools, Art Institutes, and Museums 
generally throughout this country. Specially devised 
mechanical articulations, of solid brass, allow a 
latitude of movement and give a rigidity and 
strength never before attained. 


separate parts, etc., are described and illustrated in 


my Catalogue of Human Skeletons and Anatom- 
ical Models. 


CHARLES H. WARD 





Send stamp. 





MOTHER STORIES_2:™4u Linpsay 


A Beautiful Book. Illustrated by SARAH NOBLE-IVES. 

oo are seventeen delightful stories for Children, highly recommended by good 
judges. The stories are based on mottoes from Froebel’s Mother Plays, and are all 
of that clean, wholesome character which makes them fit for mothers, Kindergart- 

ners, and others to read to the young children under their care. Each story is accompanied 

with a full-page illustration in which the artist has succeeded in catching the real spirit 
of the several narratives. The whole make-up of the book is exquisite. 


. . . . ye $1.00 





PT etaees ; Midian ent J.) 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
11 East 16th Street 1235 Arch Street. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
515 Grand Building. 122 McAllister Street’ 
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Art in the School=-Room. 


aE have pron careful study to the problem of school-room decoration ever 

since the beginning of the now rapidly spreading movement. From the 
vast number of our reproductions of generally conceded superior quality, we 
have selected 125 subjects which experience has proved to be especially suitable for 
the different grades. A list of these is mailed free to ies mentioning this paper. 
Also write for illustrated booklet ** PICTURES FOR BOOK LOVERS.” 

The provision of the customs tariff, according to which reproductions for edu- 
cational institutions may be imported duty free, enables us to allow aspecial dis- 
count to schools on orders of a sufficient amount. We shall be pleased to furnish 
particulars on application. 





BERLIN PHOTOGRAPIIIC CO., 


14 East 23d Street, New York. 
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McINTOSH 
COLLEGE 
LANTERN 


Is conceded to eclipse all other Lanterns. Heliopticon for Sunlight and all other illumin- 
ants. Imperial for Electricity. All first-class Schools are equipped with the McIntosh 
apparatus. Prices low, with a special discount to schools. Our complete catalogue 


: STEREOPTICON 


McIN TOS COMPANY ......... 


35-37 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 
H ELP Ss FO is the name of acatalog fully describing about 400 
R of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 


subjects, on pedagogy; question books; school en- 
TEACHERS teachers’ aids. Black 


tertainment books; ard stencils; in fact all 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 &. Oth St.. New York 
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Sent free on request. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


Standards and cabinets for support and protection, | 


45-47 Mt. Hope, ROCHESTER, N. Y.|P 





about 100,c00,000, oniy 2,0c0,c0co being 
white. In 1900 the total is 349,cco,0co, and 
12,000,coo are white. These figures, of 
course, vastly surpass those of any other 
European nation. We have said that Bri- 
tish colonies, etc., are now ninety-six times 
the area of Great Br.tain. Those of Ger- 
many area only five times the area of Ger- 
many. True, German colonization is of 
recent date. But France has been colen 
izing as long as England, and her colonies 
to-day are only eightecn times her own 
area. At the same time that Great Britain 
has thus been planting great co!onies her 
domestic population has increased much 
more rapidly than that of either of her 
great rivals. The population of the United 
Kingdom bas increased during the century 
from 15,000,000 to 41,000,000, or 173 per 
cent., while that of Germany has increased 
from 21.000,000 to 55,000,000, or 162 per 
cent., and that of France from 27,000,000 
10 39,000,000, or only 45 percent. In these 
figures are shown the tremendous vitality 
| the British stock and one of the secrets 
of the unrivaled growth of the British em- 
ire. 

The other great branch cf the Anglo- 
Saxon race, or of the English-speaking 
race, Shows during the same century a 
growth only a little less impressive in some 
respects than that of the British empire, 
and decidedly more impressive in other 
respects. At the beginning of the century 
the area of the United States and its pos- 
sessions was something less than 828,000 
square miles. At the close of the century, 
by virtue of successive processes of ex- 
pansion, that area is approximately 3,700,- 
000 square miles in both hemispheres, and 
in three of the globe’s five zones. The 
population has in the same space of time 
increased from less than 6,000,000 to about 
90.000,000, the overwhelming majority 
being, of course, white, and speaking the 
English language as their native tongue. 
While the territorial growth of the United 
States has been therefore less than that of 
the British empire, the growth in popula- 
tion has been proportionately much larger. 
If we should enter into statistics of in- 
crease in manufactures, commerce, and 
wealth we should find the United States 
to have surpassed the British empire and 
all the rest of the world so far as to be be 
yond all comparison with them. It is in- 
deed, no mere brag or spread eagleism to 
say that, beginning the nineteenth century 
as one of the minor countries of the world, 
at the end of the same century. 


Earth’s Biggest Country’s gut her soul 
An’ risen up Earth's Greatest Nation ! 
These two great powers, then, easily 
outrank all others in growth and present 
magnitude. They do so, each ot them, 
taken separately. Taken together, in a 
classification of the world according to 
languages, they have a most impressive 
supremacy. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury the English language was, in point of 
numbers, one of the minor tongues. It 
was used by perbaps 21, 0c,oco people, 
and was considerably surpassed by the 
French, German, and Spanish languages, 
and probably also by the Italian. To-day 
it is the language of about 130,000,000, or 
of nearly twice as many as any of the 
others mentioned, German coming next 
with about 65,000,000, Spanish with 
$5,000,000. French with 45,000,000, and 
talian with 35,000 000. Even Russian, 
which is senrcely ranked among the culti- 
vated languages, is not used by as many 
as is English, nor is it at all certain that 
any one of the various distinct languages 
used in China and India surpasses Eng- 
lish in the number of its users We shall 
not incur the reproach of extravagance, 
then, if we reckon that the English lan- 
guage is to-day used by more people than 
any other language in the world. When 
we consider from what a small beginning 
this fact has been developed in these hun- 
dred years, the expectation of a practically 
universal language within the next cen- 
tury seems by no means overstrained, and 
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Dyspepsia 


From foreign words meaning bad cook, 
has come rather to signify bad stomach; for 
the most common cause of the disease is a 
predisposing want of vigor and tone in 
that organ. 

No disease makes life more miserable. 
Its sufferers certainly do not live to eat; 
they sometimes wonder if they should 
eat to live. 

Mrs.’S. H. Wallis, Hillsboro, Ohio, who 
was greatly troubled with it for years, could 
not eat anything without much suffering; 
and Peter R. Gaare, Eau Claire, Wis., who 
was so afflicted with it that he was nervous, 
sleepless, and actually sick most of the 
time, obtained no relief from medicines 
professionally prescribed. 

Like thousands of others, they were com- 
pletely cured by 


(lood’s Sarsapariliila 


according to their own statement vol- 
untarily made. This great medicine 
strengthens the stomach and the whole 
digestive system. 





Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. 25 cents. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 











Proprietors. 











SUEREREUUHOREOREOUEOUEQGEEOREOREGEROUSOREOULS 


m At the End of YourJourney you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
= Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 


SUOUEEESEREEESEREREOEROCEOOOOEOUUDOOUOUOUUDET 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Reoms. Three New Elevators. 











ROOM, WITH BoarRD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoaRD...$1.00 and Upward 
Roo, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Room, WITH BATH, EuRoPEaNn, $2.00 and Up 


Steam Heat Included. 





L. U. MALTBY 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write at once."."..°.."..." .°.° 

£, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 








CONSUMPTION 





when we bear in mind the enormous 
ethical, social, commercial, and political 
influence of language the future promise 
of the English speaking race expands be- 
— all measurement.—New York 777#- 
une. 


Literary Notes. 


Brentano’s, New York, have acquired 
the sole right to publish in the United 
States,in the French Janguage, Edmund 
Rostand’s play of L’Aiglon, and announce 
the issue of the work about Dec. 17. 


“Old Ironsides” is to be rebuilt at an 
expense of nearly $400,000 by the Massa- 
chusetts Daughters of 1812. The historic 
old ship is now lying at the Charleston 
Navy Yard. In view of the popular inter- 
est in the ship a book about her entitled 
“The Constitution; The Central Figure 
of the Navy Under Sail,” by Ira N. Hollis, 
professor of engineering in Harvard uni- 
versity, is certainly a timely production. 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A brilliant paper by Jack Louden has 
won the prize of $2000ffered bythe Cos- 
mopolitan for the best essay on “ The Ad- 
vantages of Co-operation.” Mr. Louden 
is very well known as a writer of stories of 
adventure, but, curiously enough, this was 
his first venture in essay direction. 


Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Company 
announce that they have arranged with the 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate to issue imme- 
diately, in beautiful form, his famous ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” delivered on 
November 13 before the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical institution. 


The Baron de Hirsch School Journal 
appeared for the first time in November. 
It will chronicle the happenings of the 
model industrial community at Woodbine, 
N. J., and will in the future be valuable as 
documentary evidence. 


There is an article in the January A¢/an- 
tic on ‘A Gap in Education,” by Henry 
D. Sedgwick, Jr., which ought to be read 
by every teacher and every superintendent 
in the land. It deals with a topic that is 
as important and necessary as itis gener- 
ally avoided. 


A very well printed and interesting book- 
let is “Higher Education in Typewriter 
Operating,” published by the Smith Pre- 
mier bis yy 4 Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. It is descriptive of the new ad- 
vanced style in typewriter manipulation 
known as the “touch” method. It con- 
tains among other things brief sketches 
and portraits of a few Smith Premier op- 
erators. The book will be sent free to any 
reader of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The general interest in the Booker T. 
Washington series of autobiographical ar- 
ticles called “‘ Up from Slavery,” now being 
published in 7he Outlook, is constantly on 
the increase. The instalment contained in 
the January magazine number of 7he Out- 
ook tells some extremely significant as well 
as amusing stories of the difficulties en- 
countered at Tuskegee in inducing the am- 
bitious colored students to turn their at- 
tention to industrial subjects. The article 
has many illustrations, 


It is quite true that the time of a child 
of five years old is of no great importance, 
and that merely to save that child six 
months of drudgery is notany great saving 
to the working power of the world. But 
if while you save that drudgery, the child 
is more alive and less stupid, that is a 
thing of a great deal of importance, both 
to the child himself and to the world in 
which he is to work. And this sort of sav- 
ing seems to be achieved by Mrs, Pollard’s 
text-books.—Edward Everett Hale, in 
Boston Commonwealth. Full particulars 
about the Pollard books may be obtained 
by writing the Western Publishing House, 
Chicage. 











Pears’ 


Soap for toilet, nursery,} 
bath and shaving Match- 
less among all soaps in the 
world for these purposes. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 





Though 

“ New En- 
gland’ in 
name, it is ma- 
tional in reputa- 


tion —yes, interna- 

tional, for it has proved 

the fallacy of the necessity 

for foreign study to make a 
finished musician or elocutionist. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICE, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
PRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass, 


ANIMALS 


The first twelve numbers of the publi- 
cation ANIMALS which has been issued in 
monthly parts we have put into permanent 
form as a bound volume. It contains 
magnificent pictures, from life, of 120 
Animals a many different fami- 
lies from all parts of the globe. These are 
7%4x 10% inches in size and printed on the 
finest paper. Each is accompanied by de- 
scriptive matter that is scientifically ac- 
curate and contains many interesting facts 
and anecdotes. The volume has a hand 
some and durable cleth cover. 

It is a large volume, 104 x14 inchesin 
size, weighing three pounds, and is beauti- 
fully and durably bound in cloth, We 
have only a few copies left and the book 
will not be reprinted by us. 

Price, $1.50, net. Postage and packing, 
25 cents extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


MEMORY 


How to Improve it. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 


proved. 
Price. $1.00 Net. 


E L KELLOGG & CO., “7s. *- 


Dice 
U relief for sthma, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, evans 
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Tolstol vite 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. A fascinating 
TOLSTOI. his family and home life, with vivid ponte 
ad re on religion and art are presented with 
Bookseller, Newsdealer & Sta: “Dr. 
sascinating account of her visit to the famous Russian. 
ves an eloquent insight into 
wilosophy. Chicago Tribune: “A deservediy no 


m, " Prepa 
STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 66 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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w—_e sketch of 


personal experiences in Russia, Vital points of his grea 
new interest. 
Stockham’s work ts a 


The New Spirit by HAVELOCK ELLIS in the same vol- 
SMa Ko 





terary World: 


t, 
Illustrated. Bound in Art Vellu id $1.00 








by getting orders for our 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President 


‘¢The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


$301,844,537 52 

Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 


every form of polioy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


Agents make ¢ 
25 Per cent. 
Commission 










TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


GPECIAL PRESENTS 


orcheeks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATFIBRICAN TEA CO., 
#. @. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 





TRY THEM FOR 







ees Coughs, Colds, 
tune Asthma, Bronchitis, 
y Hoarseness, 







and Sore Throat 
Fac-Simile 


Signature of - 4 A Maun gr 
REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send you samples. e recommend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Prometion Blank, 


80 cts. per 100. 


‘We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago. 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


FOR EXAMINATIONS 


SHAW'S NATIONAL 
QUESTION BOOK 


The best Question Book for teachers and 
these preparing to teach. 

Centains about 6,600 Questions and Answers 
eon 24 branches of pic’ 

An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. The 
price is higher than seme other books— 
but it is many times better. 


Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street - - NEW YORK. 














Interesting Notes. 


‘¢ The Atlanta Special.’’ 


The route of the “ Atlanta Special” is 
via the Seaboard Air Line Railway, “ Flor- 
ida and West India Short Line,” with 
thru Pullman drawing-room and_ buffet 
sleeping cars from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimere, Washington, and Rich- 
mond to Athens and Atlanta, where direct 
connections are made in Union Depot for 
Montgemery, Macon, New Orleans, and 
all points South and Southwest. Trains 
arrive and depart at Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stations. For further information 
call on or address W. C. Shoemaker, Gen- 
eral Eastern Passenger Agent, 1206 Broad- 
way, New York; C. L. Longsdorf, New 
England Passenger Agent, 306 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.; W. M. McCon- 
nell, General Agent, 1434 New York Av- 
enue, Washington, D. C., or the General 
Passenger Agent at Portsmouth, Va. 

BE. SF: Joun, L. S. ALLEN, 
V.-P. & G. M. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


On in New York; Off in St. Louis. 


The Lackawanna Railroad, in connec- 
tion with the Wabash, is operating a mag- 
nificent service between New York and 
St. Louis ana the West and South-west. 

In the Lackawanna train which leaves 
New York at 10 e’clock every morning, 
will be found a Pullman sleeping-car of 
the latest style and thoroly up-to-date in 
point of luxury, comfort, and convenience. 
This train, the Lackawanna Limited, di- 
vides the honor with the corresponding 
east bound train, of being the finest in the 
service of the Lackawanna Railroad. It 
makes the trip from New York to Buffalo 
during a summer day, and the traveler has 
before him a continuous panorama of 
scenery which ‘is acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed along any railroad in America. 
This scenery is the more attractive be 
cause Lackawanna locomotives, which 
burn hard coal, emit no smoke, and the 
Lackawanna’s roadbed being stone-bal- 
lasted, produces no dust. The dining-car 
service on this train is admitted. to be sec- 
ond to none in the world, either in point 
of excellence or in point of service. 
Meals are served during the entire day, on 
the a la carte plan, patrons of the cars pay- 
ing only for what they order. 


A very bright little paper is the 4. C. 
R. published twice a month in the interest 
and for the benefit of the 2,900 employees 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, O. Wolstan Dixey is the editor. 
Like everything that comes from this ad- 
mirable organization, it is cheerful and 
helpful. he number for Nov. 15 con- 
tains a breezy article by Pres. J. H. Patter- 
son on “ The Paris Exposition: The Great 
School-house of the World.” 


Rest and Health forMother and Child. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTrHinG Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THE DREN WHILE 
TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold b 
Druggistsin every part of the world. Be sure an 

k for “*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twerty-five cents ab tile. 

















The Army of Health. 


The Army in the Philippines Insignificant 
Compared with this One. 


If all the people in the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain who make daily use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets could be assembled together 
it would make an army that would outnumber 
our army of one hundred thousand by at least 
five to one. 

Men and women who are broken down in 
health are only a part of the thousands who use 
this popular preparation, the greater number are 
people who are in fair health but who know that 
the way to keep well is to keep the digestion 
perfect and use Stuart’s Tablets as regularly as 
meal time comes, to insure good digestion and 
proper assimilation of food. 

Prevention is al ways better than cure and dis- 
ease can find no foothold if the digestion is kept 
in good working order by the daily use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif., says: 
“Have used and recommended Stuart’s Tablets 
because there is nothing like them to keep the 
stomach right ” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer S8t., Pittsburg, 
Pa., writes: ‘‘I wish everyone to know how 
grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
suffered for a long time and did not know what 
ailed me. I lost flesh right along until one dayI 
noticed an advertisement of these tablets and 
immediately bought a 50 cent box at the drug 
store. I am only on the second box andam gain- 
ingin flesh and color. Ihave at last found some- 
thing that has reached my ailment.” 

From Mrs. Del. Eldred, Stin Prairie, Wis.; ‘I 
was taken dizzy very suddenly during the hot 
weather of the past summer. After ten days of 
constant dizziness I went to our local physician, 
who said my liver was torpid and I had over- 
heated my blood; he doctored me for two weeks 
without much improvement; I finally thought 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets (which I had used 
long before for various bad feelings) and the first 
three tablets helped me. 

They are easily the best all around family 
medicine I ever used.” 

The army of people who take Stuart’s Tablets 
are mostly people in fairly good health, and who 
keep well by taking them regularly after meals. 
They contain no opiates, cocaine orany cathartic 
or injurious drugs, simply the natural peptones 
and digestives which every weak stomach lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by drug- 
gists everywhere in United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WODK. 


Teeth without Plates: _ 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency. : 
Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTaBLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28 St, NY. 
OUR NEW CATALOG 


is just issued. 
oooks was ever 
best_books 
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Answers, 
’ Stencils, >tc., etc. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9th St., N.Y, 
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Ir AAvice 


to use SAPOLIO: Iris a- 
‘solid cake of scouring Soap, 
used for cleaning purposes, 
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| AN AID TO ne 


TWO FAMOVS TEACHING 
SCHOOL PHONICS... |° 


Sf 
d LIBRARIES PoLLarp’s Manual of Synthetic Reading ; a) 


and Spelling is not only the teacher’s hand- we 
book of the Synthetic Method, giving de- 
tailed intormation as to what the method is 


d how t it, but ~cognized by edu- 
RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY cators generally as being an authonitative ye 

















° Fifty Volumes, half leather, for $26.18, net. work on phonics. The simplest language sia 
A ; , has been chosen and all technicalities have ore 
; series of books of permanent value, carefully chosen, thoroughly edited, been avoided. The terms used are such as 192 
clearly printed, and durably bound in half-leather. Prepared with special the youngest pupils can ¢ompreherd. It "i es 
regard for American schools, with Introductions, Notes, Portraits, and Illus- contains the stories through which the ra 
trations. he volumes separately. 60 and t 0 pestbard sounds of theletters are taught, and explains 
. parately, Go and 70 cents, net, postpaid. the principles applying to the diacritical 
‘* We have the entire set of the Riverside School Library, and have found it marking of words. The suggestions for 
very satisfactory . . . Since the issue of the first volume, an order has seldom breathing exercises, facial gymnastics, and 
left the library which did not include some titles from this set."—F. M. CRUNDEN, the correcting of weak, husky, or badly 
Librarian of Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. placed voices, will be studied with interest 


by those who have labored hard and faith- 
fully to get clear, ringing, resonant sounds 


MODERN CLASSICS from their pupils, ‘he Manual is a book of 


reference, and is invaluable not only to 


Thirty-Four Volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56, net. teachers of the Svante Method, bet to 

: ; , , teachers of Word and Sentence Methods as 

Cost of delivery by mail, $1.50. The set weighs 20 pounds. Any book will be well, who recognze the value of phonic 

sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of go cents. teaching and its practical application in 

i atin’ : primary work. The Manual is a handsome 

A library of 24 volumes, containing many of the best complete Stories, Essays, volume of 245 pages, printed on extra cream 

Sketches, and Poemsin modern literature; including selections from the most paper and bound incloth, Price, postpaid, $1, 

celebrated authors of England and America, and translations of masterpieces 

by Continental writers. WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

Dr. WiLtiaM T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, says: ‘‘It is an 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 





unrivaled list of excellent works.” 





INEW MAPS 








Descriptive circulars, with table of contents of each volume of THE RIVERSIDE ScHoor. 








Lipraky and MODERN Cxassics, will be sent on application. from the Rand-McNally Press: 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BRITISH ISLES 
4Park St.,BOSTON. 11 East17thSt.,NEW YORK. 378-388 Wabash Av., CHICAGO GER M ANY. ae 








These maps have been carefully drawn» 
engraved, and colored. All places of inter- 
est in the study of literature and history are 
shown. The battlefields are located and 
the dates on which important engagements 
were fought are given. Send for descrip- 


The Prang Elementary tive catalogue. 


: _ || RAND MeNALLY & COMPANY 
Course in Art Instruction ||= 
Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail b | ac kK board 


A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Stencils. # 
ee) 


BosTON New York CHICAGO 








Al Perfected Course in Art Education. 
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WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 





For Primary and lower Grammar Grades HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 
THE Maps of Continents. 24x36in. 10c. ea, 
ME INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH) 22% 2222" 
10c ea. 
FIRST BOOK 9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 16c. 
By Larkin Duston, late head Master Normal School, Boston, and Aucustus H.| French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
KELLeEy, Master Lyman School, Boston. Beautiful.y ..1ustrated. 40c. 


Children are taught toread, write, and speak correctly in sentences from the beginning War of Revolution. 9 Stencils, 40c. 
The book 1s adapted to lower grades than the usual text-book in language and can be| Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
used to advantage to precede the higher books of any other course in English. Border. 12x36in. 10c. 


: hada i , Rolls of Horor. 12x36in. 10c. 
** You have brought out something different from other books in the market ana I think you have 
a thing needed, a leading up to the study of grammar.” Maurice P. WuiTe, Master Lincoln| Physiology Charts. Set of 7. 50c. 


School, Boston. a» 
A sample copy of the First Boox will be mailed for 20 CENTS. Educators who want Z 
the best shodhd examine this book. Correspondence invited. THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in, 

5 CENTS EACH. 
THOMPSON, BROWN 6& CO., Publishers, 


Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 


The Floral Record. io. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





is a plant record arranged for|contains all that is necessary, Portraits. 25 Designs. 

analysis, description,and draw-|and is so low in price that the e 

ing. Most other plant records| whole class can be supplied at Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
cost so much that teachers can|a small cost. Price, 15 cents. meni a emma 


3 ° ; with complete isst. 
not use them in their classes| Write for terms for introduc- ¥ 


in botany. This little bookition.. .. 0%... oo ate ae of * Kellogg & Co., 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York.’ 6: East Ninth Street, New York. 











